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BOOKS FOR JUNE 


One of the crowning events of the ter- 
centenary celebration of the death of 
Shakespeare will be the publication this 
month of the Variorum EDITION OF THE 
Sonnets. Professor Raymond MacDonald 
-Alden is the editor. He has used the text of 
the Quarto of 1609 verbatim et literatim and 
each sonnet is followed by the variant read- 
ings of the most authoritative editions and 
by interpretive notes from the leading com- 
mentators. 

Another interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to English literature is Mary 
Augusta Scott’s “ExizaBETHAN TRANS- 
LATIONS FROM THE ITALIAN,” one of the 
volumes of the Vassar College Semi-Cen- 
tennial Series. In the same Semi-Centen- 
nial Series is Margaret F. Washburn’s 
**MovEMENT AND MENTAL IMAGERY,” an 
illuminating discussion of the hypothesis 
that all memory may be fundamentally 
motor memory, and the association of 
ideas, the association of movements. The 
book is written in a style which assumes no 
previous acquaintance with psychology on 
the part of the reader. 

A picturesque and valuable contribution 
to the literature of American history is the 
“MEMORANDUM WRITTEN BY WILLIAM 
Rotcu 1n THE ErcutTietH YEAR oF His 
Ace.” William Rotch was a Quaker who 
at the outbreak of the Revolution made a 
strenuous endeavor to keep the island of 
Nantucket neutral. His narrative of this 
affair and of his journey later to England 
and France on a quasi-diplomatic mission 
is of fascinating interest. 

Edward Morlae’s “‘A So.LpIER OF THE 
Lecion” will hold its own among the thril- 
ling and graphic accounts of war incidents, 
and in its vividness surpasses most of the 
war stories heretofore published. “For 
ENGLAND,” a new collection of patriotic 
verse and prose by H. Fielding Hall, and 
“GENERAL Botua,” a well written biog- 
raphy of the great Boer leader, by Harold 
Spender, will also be published this month. 


SUMMER FICTION 


Readers who are looking for summer 
novels will find three stories which will at- 
tract immediate attention. In June will 


appear “Tue Grasp OF THE SULTAN,” an 
Eastern story published anonymously. In 
July “Tue UnspeakaBte Perk,” by Sam- 
uel Hopkins Adams, will be ready, and in 
August, “Tsu,” a collection of stories by 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, about her famous 
character “Miss Leatitia Carberry.” 


A UNIQUE HONEYMOON 


While there have been many books writ- 
ten on the wage question and the problem of 
living, it is doubtful if any research has had 
such unusual inspiration as that conducted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Chase, an account 
of which is given in their book, “‘A Honey- 
MOON EXPERIMENT.” The usual custom of 
beginning married life in a glamor of many 
gifts and unusual luxuries did not appeal to 
either of these young people. They thought 
that their best foundation would be a clear 
knowledge of the earning capacity of each 
and of the conditions which must be met by 
the untrained wage earner. They, therefore, 
decided to spend six weeks of their honey- 
moon in Rochester, where neither had any 
friends or acquaintances, and to live during 
those six weeks entirely on what they were 
able to earn. The book gives their stories 
separately, so that it sets forth the experi- 
ences and conclusions of both the man and 
the woman in this most unusual experiment. 


TALKS TO EVERYBODY 


In a personal letter to Miss Laura A. 
Knott, a well-known minister of many 
years’ experience writes as follows regarding 
Miss Knott’s book: — 

‘I cannot resist the impulse to write you 
of my enjoyment in reading your ‘VESPER 
Tacks To Girts’ that came on Saturday 
and absorbed me all day Sunday. I read it, 
and reread parts of it, all day, — fascinated 
by it. Fifty-eight years ago I was ordained 
as a pastor, and that has given me an inside 
view of a great many families of boys and 
girls, and as I read your ‘talks’ I was adapt- 
ing it to all their lives. Your book is not 
only fitted to the needs of girls, but of boys, 
and young men as well; and I am sure 
grown ple will read it with conviction 
and profit. Even one old man has done so, 
‘and now writes you of it.” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


CRACKING A PROMISE 


A MOTHER, leaving home for the 
afternoon, said to her little girl, 


“Promise me you will not go across 
the street.” The child promised. 
When the mother returned, rather 
earlier than she expected, the first 
sight that met her eyes was her 
little girl on the other side of the 
street. “You broke your promise,” 


she said. 

“No, mother,” the child replied, 
“T did not. I promised not to go 
across the street, and I did not go,— 
one of the boys carried me across.” 

The child was perfectly serious. 
It later transpired that all the other 
children were going across the street, 
and when she told them that she 
could not go because of her promise, 
one of them pointed out to her that 
what she had promised was not to go, 
and that if she were carried across, 
she would not be going, and would 
in short, be keeping her word. “I 
did not break my promise,” she 
repeated to her mother. 

“Perhaps you did not break it,” 
her mother agreed, “‘but you cer- 
tainly cracked it, — and that is just 
exactly as bad.” 

. Is there one of us who has not 


seen this process of cracking a 
promise; and is there one of us who 
has not known a promise-cracker? 
It is a form of sophistry, curiously, 
that suggests itself to the simple 
mind of a child. “You told me not 
to touch the matches,” 1 recently 
heard a child say to her mother, 
“not jJohn,’—a small neighbor 
whom the child had incited to such 
“touching.” 

Why is it that children, — not 
all, nor even most, but many, — 
crack promises in this way? There 
are two reasons; one is that chil- 
dren are very literal, and frequently 
really do think that the letter of a 
promise is all that they are required 
to keep. The other reason is that 
their sense of personal responsibil- 
ity is as yet in the first stages of 
growth. In dealing with children 
who crack their promises, parents 
should take both these reasons into 
careful account. 

But children are not the only 
promise-crackers. There is many a 
grown person who cracks promises. 
Why is this? There are many very 
obvious reasons; but perhaps the 
real reason is the one that presents 
itself last of all to our minds when 
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a promise made to us by a grown 
person is cracked, — namely that 
grown persons who crack promises 
are not yet quite grown up. They 
have not yet put away childish 
things. 


FIRST, AID 

One day recently, visiting in a 
family in which there are several 
children, I chanced to see a very 
successful working-out of the prob- 
lem as to what should be done in 
the case of a child who hurts him- 
self or herself in some way, through 
his or her own fault. One of the 
little girls of the family, experi- 
menting with an electric light, turn- 
ing it off and on, received a slight 
electric shock. Much frightened, 
she came running to her mother, ex- 
plaining tremulously what had hap- 
pened. The mother put her arms 
around the child, soothed and 
petted her, and even promised her 
a special pleasure by way of con- 
solation. When the child was quite 
calm again, the mother said, “‘ But, 
you had no occasion to touch that 
light at all. 1f you had let it alone, 
as you should have done, you would 
not have had the shock. You see 
that?” 

The child did see it. What also 
she saw, and wiil, I think, always 
remember, was that her mother 
first comforted her, quieted her and 
consoled her, and then afterward 
pointed out the lesson to be drawn 
from the circumstance. Both ten- 
derness and duty had their full ex- 
pression, and, more important still, 
in the order in which they should 
have it. Why? Because in this 
order, both are fully effectual. 
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SPARE TIME 


Ir has been truly said that a man 
may be more truly estimated by 
what he does in his spare time than 
by any of his other actions. Cer- 
tainly, the use of spare time is one 
of the most important things in the 
world, particularly in the case of 
children.’ Practically all the in- 
fractions of the law made by chil- 
dren are due to the fact that they 
have no proper occupation for their 
spare half hours. 

With the coming of June, comes 
also the beginning of the vacation 
season, when all a child’s time is 
spare time. How shall parents di- 
rect children in the usage of this 
time, in order that it may be spent 
happily and with profit? Whatever 
vacation activity is selected, it 
should, of course, take the child 
out-of-doors, preferably into the 
woods and fields. To parents who 
live in the country, or can take their 
children to the country for the sum- 
mer, there is really no spare time 
problem, — the world of nature is 
about them, the children need only 
step over the door-sill in order to 
find pleasurable and profitable oc- 
cupation for every hour of the day. 

In the case of children who must 
stay in the city for the summer, the 
problem of the parents is very real. 
One can but suggest the fuller use 
of the back-yard, trips to parks and 
the use of window and piazza boxes 


for flower gardens. If nothing else 


can be done, interest the children 
in reading books about out-of-doors. 
In short, make every effort to take 
their minds as well as their bodies 
outside the house during the sum- 
mer months. 
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CONDUCTED BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, Px.D. 


ENGLAND UNDER FOREIGN RULE 


Ar first thought it seems a calamity 
that invaders should have so often 
broken into the midst of things in 
England, to interfere with the 


course of national development. ° 


Endeavoring to follow the inner 
history of the people with sympa- 
thy, we find ourselves lamenting, 
with the Britons, that the Saxon 
pirates should descend upon Kent- 
ish shores. But presently we come 
to think of England as belonging 
not so much to the Britons as to 
these hardy invaders, and once 
more we feel resentful that the 
Danes should mar the peace of the 
British Isles. Yet the England that 
we love is the home of composite 
peoples, and the process of strife and 
assimilation is not complete until 
the Danes have become one with the 
English of the several kingdoms, 
and the conquering Normans have 
contributed their share to the na- 
tional life. It is a well established 
historical fact that the period of 
foreign rule was on the whole bene- 
ficial to England. Green goes so far 
as to say that English wealth and 
freedom are in reality due to the 
stern discipline of the two hundred 
years of subjection. 

Dame Fortune seems indeed to 
have outwitted the barbaric inva- 
ders from Denmark. For while the 
Danish kings came as savage north- 


men, they remained to rule in peace 
in accordance with English law. 
The transformation of the second 
of these rulers, Canute, was indeed 
remarkable. At first he appeared 
to be merely a passionate, revenge- 
ful monarch; and he began his 
reign in England by a series of mur- 
ders. Yet he had inherited from his 
father the dream of a great empire, 
with England at its head. Accord- 
ingly, he dismissed his native fol- 
lowers, renounced his savage policy; 
and ruled, not as a tyrant, but as a 
good king, relying on justice and 
the customs already well established 
in the realm. Further still, he 
put himself in line with the native 
patriotism of the great earldoms, 
Mercia, Northumberland, Wessex 
and East Anglia, and so helped to 
bring both friend and foe into na- 
tional unity. By this and many 
other splendid acts he greatly con- 
tributed to the peace of England, 
and laid foundations for later years 
of tranquillity. This peace was to 
be broken into presently. For his 
successors were unequal to him in 
wisdom and power. Yet he had 
played an important part in weld- 
ing into closer relationship the vari- 
ous national elements to which his 
own people had contributed a share. 

We are still tracing the apparent 
conflict, yet the subsequent assimi- 
lation, of peoples when, looking 
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back of the Norman Conquest to 
refresh our memories concerning 
those who next invaded England, 
we recollect that the land from 
whence William the Conqueror 
sailed to subdue England had been 
overrun and settled by the Nor- 
wegians, and that a process of racial 
interchange and assimilation had 
long been in action. There, too, the 
sometime barbarians became Chris- 
tians and flourished in their new en- 
vironment as makers of civilization. 
Great changes in manners and inter- 
ests came with the change of faith. 

The Normans were prepared by 
all these advances to carry new life 
and power to England. Their great 
leader, originally known as William 
the Great, was to a remarkable de- 
gree asummary of all the forces that 
had gathered in Normandy. He 
was as fierce as, or more fierce than 


the hardy northmen who had cap- 
tured from the French the territory 
over which he ruled; yet he was also 
large-minded in statesmanship, far- 


seeing and wise. Courageous in- 
deed was he in his claims as he 
pressed forward at the head of his 
forces and presented himself as one 
whom the people of England might 
rightfully choose as king. The ac- 
tual story of the conquest is bloody 
and painful enough. So too is the 
record of the terrible vengeance 
upon the region north of York after 
the revolt of 1068. But we are not 
now concerned to linger and lament 
over the strife. We are concerned 
rather with the man of genius who 
had the power thus to conquer, to 
rid England once for all of fears of 
invasion from the piratical north, 
and to rule as a lawful king, adapt- 


ing himself to the customs of the 
realm he had subdued. 

William’s soldiers were not al- 
lowed to pillage and plunder. The 
victor did not march upon London 
to burn and destroy, but to guaran- 
tee the rights and privileges al- 
ready possessed, according to the 
rule of Edward the Confessor. Wil- 
liam was anointed and crowned in 
Westminster Abbey, and he endeav- 
ored in every way to be a genuine 
English king. His chief aim, in fact, 
was the upbuilding of the govern- 
ment. His harsh measures were, 
from his point of view, essential to 
the maintenance of his power as in 
every sense the head of the nation. 

It is interesting in this connection 
to note that he not only gave a 
charter to London, guaranteeing its 
rights according to custom, but 
built the Tower of London as an ex- 
ternal sign of the unflinching rule 
which he had come to establish. 
That famous tower, intimately con- 
nected as it is with any number of 
noteworthy events and personages 
in England’s history, was the first 
of the many strongholds connected 
with the darker aspects of this his- 
tory — those towers and castles 
which in course of time rose above 
the rocky heights from Hastings to 
the peak of Derbyshire, and from 
the banks of the Thames northward 
to the Tweed. 

With the establishment of this 
firm rule there also came a confis- 
cation of the land, and a develop- 
ment of the feudal system, although 
feudalism had already begun to 
supersede the older freedom before 
the Conquest. But although the 
changes brought about thereby 
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meant the existence of two classes 
in England, the Norman barons 
with their holdings, and the con- 
quered people who had been forced 
into a subordinate position, William 
was careful in his land-grants not 
to give large possessions to any one 
baron in any one shire. His plan 
was to divide rather than to con- 
centrate the power of the nobles. 
In accordance with the system he 
established, the feudal mode of land 
tenure was developed until it ex- 
tended to every part of the realm. 
Only where the borders needed to 
be defended, that is, in the counties 
of Chester, Durham and Kent, did 
the king make larger grants of land 
and power. Thus in every way Wil- 
liam sought to make king and king- 
dom supreme. The chief exception 
to the justice and fairness with 
which he sought to rule was the 
despotic seizure of 60,000 acres in 
Hampshire for a hunting-ground. 
About twenty years after his 
coronation the king ordered a sur- 
vey to be made of the entire king- 
dom outside of London, except in 
certain regions in the north, thinly 
populated. The result of this wide- 
spread valuation was recorded in 
the Doomsday Book, so called be- 
cause, like the Day of Doom, it 
spared no one. Every piece of prop- 
erty, and every item included in it 
had to be reported, not even an ox, 
a cow, a pig, or hive of bees was 
omitted, so the Chronicle tells us. 
From one point of view, this seemed 
an act of despotism; from another, 
it meant a record of wealth, and 
other conditions, of great value to 
the king and his successors. So, too, 
the summoning of the lords and 
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vassals on Salisbury Plain was an 
expression of autocratic rule. Every 
one present was compelled to swear 
allegiance for himself and for all 
whom he represented. Nevertheless 
it was an act that made England 
more truly one. For every man in 
the realm, whatever his state or 
condition, was thereby bound above 
all to stand by and fight for the 
king. “England,” says Guizot, 
“owes her liberties to her having 
been conquered by the Normans.” 


H. W. D. 





RESULTS OF THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST 


BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Ir seems fortunate for England on 
the whole that the Normans came. 
After the rule of the Danes a strong 
arm was needed to establish order 
and foster unity. William, with his 
genius, had the firmness and power 
to put through whatever he under- 
took. For the time being his rule 
meant the loss of liberties long en- 
joyed. The thanes had been accus- 
tomed to assemble in the Great 
Council to make laws for the na- 
tion, and they had the power either 
to elect or depose the king. Wil- 
liam set custom aside, and took 
such powers as king that he became 
in every sense foremost, while suc- 
cession to the throne became a mat- 
ter of inheritance rather than of 
election. By his vigorous develop- 
ment of feudalism into a political 
system, the wealth and fighting 
force of all the landowners were 
brought within his direct control. 
No English king had been so des- 
potic and powerful. Yet William 
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was not succeeded by rulers of 
equal genius, or by those who could 
maintain such supremacy. More- 
over, with his rule there came into 
England many changes that were 
permanently beneficial. 

For the time being Norman influ- 
ences were indeed in the ascendant. 
The Norman villages gave titles to 
the great estates, and it was a cen- 
tury before English names began to 
appear among the chief tenants. 
Latin became the official language 
of the law-courts and the church, 
while French was spoken at court. 
Even the national annals were writ- 
ten in Latin. There was much 
antagonism of spirit between con- 
queror and conquered. Neverthe- 
less the conquerors were really a 
branch of the same race, and in due 
time they and the influences they 
brought were assimilated by the 
English. : 

The Conquest brought England 
into much closer contact with the 
civilization of the continent, to the 
advantage of Anglo-Saxon life. An 
immediate result of the Conquest 
was a great emigration into England 
of industrial and trading classes 
from Normandy. Artists and schol- 
ars, churchmen and others came, 
too, each with a contribution to 
make to the national life. Com- 
merce revived, and the English 
merchants began to participate in 
European trade. Thus the agricul- 
tural products of England were ex- 
changed for the fine cloths, furs, 
wines and other luxuries procura- 
able in France, Flanders and Ger- 
many. Lead and tin were also ex- 
ported, while silver and gold were 
brought back in return. These com- 





mercial relations brought the need 
of a uniform currency, and financial 
matters assumed greater promi- 
nence. The Jews were allowed to fol- 
low the Normans to England, where, 
under the king’s protection, they 
established themselves in various 
quarters known as “ Jewries,”’ re- 
gions exempt from the common law. 
The Jew was a capitalist, and al- 
though he exacted a heavy usury his 
loans were exceedingly useful, and 
thus his presence gave an impetus 
to industry. 

The influence of the Jew was also 
seen in the growth of architecture. 
The Norman influence on architec- 
ture is one of the marked results of 
the Conquest. Splendid edifices of 
stone, such as the tower, the castle, 
the cathedral, were substituted for 
the fragile and decaying wooden 
structures erected by the Saxons. 
The Jew was ready with loans to 
foster these architectural enter- 
prises. Then, too, the Jews di- 
rectly influenced domestic archi- 
tecture. The buildings at Lincoln, 
St. Edmundsbury and elsewhere 
which still retain the name of 
‘Jews’ Houses” were among the 
first houses of stone erected in place 
of the ruder structures of the Eng- 
lish burghers. Every traveler in 
England is interested to trace the 
results of the architectural ideas and 
methods introduced by the Nor- 
mans. Thus in the case of some of 
the cathedrals which have been 
added to or restored, one is able to 
trace the development of Norman 
styles and later English styles, side 
by side. 

” The intellectual results of the 
Conquest are no less noteworthy. 
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England was brought into relation 
not only with the learning of the 
near-by countries, but with that of 
Italy. Thus Lanfranc and Anselm, 
as well as less famous scholars and 
ecclesiastics came with their Latin 
learning to stimulate new interests. 
Many young Englishmen took the 
vows of the monk, not merely for 
religious reasons, but because in 
those days it was in the quiet and 
solitude of the monastery that learn- 
ing could best be cultivated. 

Some of the ecclesiastics found 
employment at the court, as the 
churchman was the only learned 
person of the time, and the services 
of a man of learning were frequently 
required in the administration of 
the government. Thus ideas that 
had been traditional in the church 
worked their way into English po- 
litical affairs. The church, for in- 
stance, was governed by a single 
individual, the pope, to whose au- 
thority unquestioning obedience was 
due. This principle applied to gov- 
ernmental affairs means the “di- 
vine right of kings,” a very different 
sort of principle from that of Anglo- 
Saxon freedom, with its conception 
of the king as an elected representa- 
tive of the people, subject to being 
deposed. The idea of the divine 
right of kings, once accepted, 
proved to be a very difficult no- 
tion to eradicate. 

But the Norman influence has- 
tened the movements towards unity 
and feudalism, already in progress 
in England, in such a way as to 
make the government more secure. 
This meant, as we have noted, 
greatly increased powers assumed 
by the king. But this increase of 
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power was plainly required to offset 
the growing power of the barons, 
and to carry England through the 
feudal period, — not by any means 
a desirable stage of development for 
any nation. The supremacy of the 
king was sorely needed to protect 
the country and keep it from laps- 
ing into numerous independent 
kingdoms likely at any time to be 
at warfare. The Normans, with 
their great king, their Latin learn- 
ing, their skill in administration, 
had the ability to make good use of 
the laws and customs already in 
operation and develop them into a 
still more efficient system. Their 
officials had the power to execute 
what was deemed justice, and the 
king’s rule was sufficiently militar- 
istic in nature to be ready to enforce 
whatever was agreed upon as right. 
Says the old chronicler, of William: 

Stark he was to men that withstood him. 
Earls that did aught against his bidding he 
cast into bonds; bishops he stripped of their 
bishopricks, abbots of their abbacies. He 
spared not his own brother; first he was in 
the land, but the king cast him into bond- 


age. If a man would live and hold his lands, 
need it were that he followed the king’s will. 


But if the king was “stark” to 
those who opposed him, those who 
needed to be taught to obey, he was 
“mild to those that loved God.” 
Although stern in the imposition of 
his will, in the assessment of all 
property, and the summoning of all 
land-owners to obey him — a stern- 
ness which prepared the way for the 
imposition of taxes in the case of his 
successors — he secured “‘the good 
peace” which set the country free 
from many difficulties and dangers. 
The ambitious vassals struggled 
against the royal power, and there 
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was a period when many rose in re- 
volt. Yet the king had the might to 
steer the ship of state through to 
its destiny as he foresaw it. The 
four great earldoms were abolished, 
and thus greater national strength 
and unity were secured. All these 
changes were wrought in accordance 
with law, and with the object of 
securing impartial obedience from 
all classes. 

Moreover, the strengthening of 
the government involved a reorgan- 
izing of the Church, by defining its 
relation to the state and to Rome. 
When struggles with the aggressive 
barons occurred, the priests were on 
the side of the king. But when the 
clergy and the pope sought to in- 
crease their power in England they 
had to encounter ‘the unyielding 
power of the king. Meanwhile the in- 
fluence of the church had increased 
to some extent, for with the coming 
of ecclesiastics from Normandy there 
was a revival of all interests pertain- 
ing to the church, the enforcement 
of stricter discipline, and an awak- 
ening of asceticism, due to the influ- 
ence of the Cistercian monks. The 
response of the people became evi- 
dent in the zeal for monasticism, and 
in the building of the beautiful 
churches and cathedrals which be- 
long to the Norman period. 

On the king’s part, the greater 
discipline and system introduced 
into the church were regarded as 
additional means for securing the 
ends before him as supreme among 
his people. The English officials 
were displaced by Normans loyal 
to the crown, while the new arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lanfranc, 
was one of the ablest and most 


learned men of his day. A contem- 
porary writer says that the king 
in choosing abbots and bishops... con- 
sidered not so much men’s riches or power 
as their holiness and wisdom. He called 
together bishops and abbots and other wise 
counsellors in any vacancy, and by their 
advice inquired very carefully who was the 
best and wisest man, as well in divine things 
as in worldly, to rule the Church of God. 


Thus the skillful king fostered 
the welfare of the church while also 
adding to his own power. The de- 
pendence of the church on the 
crown was everywhere rigidly en- 
forced. The churchman was in his 
way as dependent as the baron in his. 
The churchman could not even ex- 
communicate a royal tenant without 
the king’s leave. Nor could a synod 
pass laws without his consent and 
confirmation. Papal letters could 
not be received in the realm without 
the king’s permission. 

The king was no less firm in curb- 
ing even the pope, Gregory VII, 
himself. For when the pope de- 
manded that the king do fealty for 
his realm, William stoutly refused, 
saying: — 

Fealty I have never willed to do, nor do 
I will to do it now. I have never promised 


it, nor do I find that my predecessors did it 
to yours. 


Furthermore, the king even won 
concessions from the pope. No ex- 
communication could be executed 
in England without permission from 
the king. Nor could a papal bull be 
received or put into effect unless he 
consented. He reserved the right 
to veto measures passed by the sy- 
nods of the church. More important 
still, the appointments to ecclesias- 
tical office were to be made by him. 
It was not possible for his successors 
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to retain such power. There were 
to be many complications and strug- 
gles before matters in dispute be- 
tween king and pope, the king and 
the church, could be settled. But 
we chronicle for the moment this 
important result of the Conquest. 

It is not so easy to trace the ef- 
fects of the Conquest on the people 
at large. The chroniclers usually 
write about great men and their 
enemies, about battles and calami- 
ties, not about the multitude. The 
interest in the common people 
which we take is of later origin. 
The rights of the common people as 
we regard them had to be fought for, 
are always being fought for. Hence 
it requires some effort to put one’s 
self backin imagination to the period 
of the Conquest, to realize the state 
of those who were subject to the 
Norman landholders, the Norman 
prelates and other officials. Even 
before the Conquest Norman mer- 
chants had begun to settle in Lon- 
don. With the coming of greater 
numbers of these and other classes 
the Norman element of course in- 
creased in power. Sometimes a 
French colony isolated itself in a 
separate French town near an Eng- 
lish borough, while in London the 
newcomers were usually the ruling 
class. Some who were of humble 
Norman origin rose into prominence 
in subsequent generations. Thus 
Green points out that Gilbert Beck- 
et, father of the famous archbishop, 
Thomas a Becket, was among the 
strangers who followed in the Con- 
queror’s train: Becket was by birth 
a citizen of Rouen, while his wife 
came from Caen. 

We may judge from the fact that 
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when the Doomsday survey was 
made less than one per cent of the 
people were nobles and ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries, most of the English 
people were either sub-tenants, 
small landed proprietors or slaves. 
The Saxon landowners had been 
dispossessed by the Normans, but 
they were allowed to till the soil 
undisturbed. Thus in a sense they 
were free to live their own life, ac- 
cording to their own customs. Thus 
many were able to preserve tradi- 
tions which were sometime to be 
serviceable. While the Normans 
sought to encourage the growth of 
cities, the agricultural classes were 
left in large measure free to foster 
life in rural communities, always 
under the limits, however, imposed 
by the feudal system. 

When the great survey was made 
there were twenty-five thousand 
slaves in the land. But this number 
decreased rapidly after the eleventh 
century. William issued an edict 
against the slave-trade, and the 
nobler churchmen also worked 
against slavery. According to feudal 
law a slave who escaped and re- 
mained unclaimed a year and a day 
thereby earned his freedom. 

Then, too, the townsmen in- 
creased their liberties as time went 
on; for many were able to buy char- 
ters of liberty from their overlords, 
in return for an annual tax. From 
the point of view of the overlord or 
the crown the increasing liberty of 
the townsmen probably meant little 
more than an addition to the na- 
tional revenue. To the townsmen 
themselves it meant an opportunity 
to develop in many directions. To 
the nation as a whole it meant in 
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due time a great increase in power, 
the true power that makes for free- 
dom. 

The changes in government 
which began with the Conquest 
and lasted into the ensuing reigns 
we have already noted in part. 
While the early or Saxon rulers 
called themselves “Kings of the 
English,” in the sense of leaders of 
the people, and of a race, the Nor- 
man kings by right of conquest 
came to be “Kings of England,” 
supreme owners of the soil and rulers 
of the people in such a way as to 
exact unflinching obedience. 

There was still a Great or Na- 
tional Council associated with the 
king. This council consisted of the 
archbishop, the bishops and abbots; 
the earls and barons, who were the 
great landowners of the realm. The 
laws were supposably made by the 
king with the advice and consent of 
this council, but as matter of fact 
the king alone frequently made such 
laws as he pleased. The new sov- 
ereign ostensibly came to the throne 
by the consent of the council, but 
the choice was limited to one of the 
late king’s sons. The council was 
supposed to levy the taxes, but the 
king often levied them himself. 
This action by the king became one 
of the causes of insurrection. 

It is plain that such an ironclad 
system can be maintained in a 
country growing into freedom only 
while an exceptionally powerful 
monarch occupies the throne. His 
successors may try to exercise all 
the rights and privileges he assumed 
but will find themselves unable to 
do so. The result in England was 
that, while many of the evils ceased 
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with the death of the Conqueror, 
others lived on, while the common 
people were advancing to the period 
when they were able to claim their 
rights. 

Even before William’s death he 
was called to Normandy on account 
of the rebellion of his son, Robert, 
and a quarrel with France. The 
Conqueror once in his grave, the 
stern power wherewith he had held 
the barons in check began to wane. 
The new king did not inherit his 
father’s genius. Archbishop Anselm 
had the fortitude to defy the king, 
and the people at large began to 
experience a new freedom. The 
period known as “‘the English re- 
vival” followed. 

As we pass from this epoch to the 
times of the Great Charter, it is im- 
portant to bear in mind the steady 
internal changes in progress in Eng- 
land, as the less successful kings 
lost some of the powers of the Con- 
queror, and the process of blending 
of English and Normans went on. 
The beginning of Henry II’s reign 
is commonly spoken of as the period 
of amalgamation, when through 
the growth of common interests 
and intermarriage the Normans and 
the Englishmen became more truly 
one people. This national unity or 
feeling was the new force which was 
to conquer the old feudalism. The 
king himself helped the changes 
through his lack of sympathy with 
the feudal past. He unwittingly 
and indirectly helped, too, through 
his ignorance of the deeper tenden- 
cies of the nation’s life. 

Henry’s reign is known as having 
inaugurated “the rule of law” in 
contrast with the despotism of the 
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Conquest. The basis of England’s 
judicial legislation began with the 
Assize of Clarendon, 1166, which 
revived the old English system of 
mutual security or frank-pledge. 
In each shire, by the new plan, 
criminals were to be presented by 
twelve men from the shire and four 
from each town. This secured what 
we call the “grand jury.” Itinerant 
or circuit judges were also estab- 
lished, and a court of appeal, later 
known as the great and privy 
council. By the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, adopted in 1164, the 
jurisdiction of secular courts over 
clerical offenders was affirmed, ap- 
peal to the pope in such cases was 
prohibited, the election of bishops 
in the presence of royal officers, and 
with the consent of the king was 
insisted on, and the investiture of 
the bishop or abbot elect with his 
secular lands by the king. These 
new regulations contained seeds of 
dissension, but conflict always at- 
tends any such advance. The king’s 
foreign policy affected England’s 
relations with other countries for a 
long time to come. In other re- 
spects, also, Henry’s reign was long 
influential. Thus we are brought 
to a period when, having noted 
the passing of feudalism and the 
growth of a new freedom, we are 
ready to consider the epoch of the 
Great Charter. 


MEANING OF THE GREAT CHARTER 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER 


Passinc by the more romantic 
period of the Crusades and turning 
at once to those results which are 
significant for our purposes in trac- 
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ing the development of the English 
people, we note that the national 
horizon was greatly enlarged. 
King Richard of the Lion Heart, 
England’s ‘“‘verray parfit gentil 
knyght,” went to the East as to a 
region of barbarians. But the Ara- 
bians, at a time when England had 
few Latin and no Greek scholars 
were well acquainted with the clas- 
sics, and had translated them into 
Arabic. From the supposably bar- 
barian scholars England became 
acquainted with the philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle. From Moham- 
medan scholars England also re- 
ceived the elements of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry and astronomy. 
We have only to remind ourselves 
of the great extent to which these 
sciences are now used to have some 
realization of the impetus that must 
have been given to education in 
England when these branches of 
learning were added to the rest. 
Moreover, the enlarged horizon 
was accompanied by social and po- 
litical changes of great moment. 
When the Crusades began, most of 
the English people were still bound 
to the soil, without freedom, prop- 
erty, or education. The churchmen 
and nobles constituted an upper 
class, widely separated from the 
rest. But the changed spirit that 
came in with the Crusades led to 
the granting of charters to towns, 
while the nobles in turn gave priv- 
ileges to those in their power. The 
great estates were to some extent 
broken up, and many other changes 
were in progress. The administra- 
tive system established by Henry II 
was steadily developed under Rich- 
ard, although the king spent most 
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of his time abroad. It became cus- 
tomary to intrust the choice of the 
juries to the freeholders of the shire, 
and the principles of election and 
representation slowly made their 
way into the administrative sys- 
tem. 

The new life stirring within the 
people found expression in a revival 
of literature, while in the universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge there 
was a revival of learning. The 
towns responded to the new spirit 
of freedom and _ self-dependence, 
and the tendency was towards in- 
creasing powers of self-government. 
The merchant gilds played an im- 
portant part in this effort for eman- 
cipation. During Richard’s reign 
the artisans of London rose in pro- 
test against the injustice of the 
great traders. Everywhere there 
were signs of greater courage and 


freedom on the part of the people. 
The people were favored indirect- 
ly, also, by their next king, John 


Lackland, whose energies were 
spent, not in constructive develop- 
ment of the nation, but in quarrels, 
with France, with the pope, with 
the barons; and thus it became pos- 
sible to make greater demands upon 
him. The result of the quarrel with 
France was the loss of Normandy 
and most of the adjoining provinces. 
The quarrel with the pope still fur- 
ther weakened the king. Fortu- 
nately for England, the disputes 
with the barons resulted in the 
granting of the Great Charter. 
The beginning of the end came 
with the battle of Bouvines, in 
Flanders, in 1214, when King John 
was defeated by Philip of France, 
who had accused John of murdering 
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Prince Arthur, and ordered him, as 
duke of Normandy, to appear in 
Paris for trial. With the loss of 
Normandy the Norman nobles in 
England, who had hitherto re- 
garded the Saxons with contempt, 
were compelled to make choice; and 
they reasonably decided to become 
good Englishmen. 

There was every reason why the 
balance of power should be trans- 
ferred from the crown to the nobles. 
John was a corrupt, nearly worth- 
less person. He was humbled to the 
last extreme by the pope’s act in 
compelling him to kneel at the feet 
of the pope’s legate, accept the 
pope’s choice for the archbishopric, 
and otherwise subordinate himself. 
From the first John had quarreled 
with the nobles, insulted and op- 
pressed them. Hence there was 
scarcely one of them without just 
ground for complaint. 

The barons secretly plotted 
against the king, at first. But after 
the king’s defeat on the continent 
they came out openly against him. 
Moreover, the appointment of an 
archbishop favorable to the pope 
as opposed to the king was a highly 
fortunate event. For Langton, who 
from the first worked to restrain 
the king, steadily labored to assume 
the constitutional rights of the old 
English customs and law in con- 
trast with the despotism of the 
crown. With his practical ability 
as a statesman, Langton was, in 
fact, the leader England needed 
to advocate and sustain a definite 
basis of action. When the barons 
met in St. Paul’s, in 1213, he dis- 
played Henry I’s charter, and ad- 
vised its presentation to the king as 
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the basis on which he should govern. 
The charter was at once proclaimed 
as the foundation for the needed re- 
forms. Early in January, 1215, the 
barons presented themselves in 
arms before the king to make their 
demands. The barons steadily 
grew in power, with the people at 
large behind them, and at length 
the king found himself with but 
seven knights at his back and a 
whole nation to contend with. 
Hence, the calling of the decisive 
conference at Runnymede, June 15, 
1215. The Great Charter was dis- 
cussed, agreed upon, and signed 
without delay. 

The Charter was not in itself new, 
and it did not establish new con- 
stitutional principles. The charter 
of Henry I, once more brought for- 
ward by Langton, was its basis. 
The additions to it were formal 


recognitions of the judicial and ad- 
ministrative changes introduced by 


Henry II. The whole statement 
was, however, made more precise 
and elaborate. The older statement 
served to bring to a focus unwritten 
customs in periods when the kings 
were more powerful. The newer, in 
its clearness and force, was written 
down in the fortunate hour of a 
weak king’s misrule, and was thus 
made positive and definite for all 
time. 

Thus the Charter marked a 
transition, as Green points out, 
from the age of traditional rights, 
preserved in the nation’s memory 
and officially declared by the pri- 
mate, to the age of written legisla- 
tion, of parliaments and statutes 
presently to come. Although for- 
mally speaking the Charter was a 
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royal grant, in effect it was a state- 
ment of liberties exacted by the 
people. Thus it put the law above 
the uncertainties of the king’s will. 

The provisions of the Charter 
applied to the common people, as 
well as to the nobles and clergy, 
and directed that the low-tenants 
should enjoy its benefits. It regu- 
lated feudal dues and obligations, 
national taxation and the aid which 
could be collected without the con- 
sent of the Great Council. It also 
gave the specification of members of 
the Great Council, and the manner 
in which it should be convened. 
No class or interest was, in fact, 
omitted. By its conditions the 
English people appeared for the 
first time in their constitutional 
history as a united body. Some of 
its provisions have since become 
obsolete, but as the charter of Eng- 
lish liberty it has lived on, so highly 
esteemed that it has been confirmed 
over and over. It was confirmed no 
less than thirty-seven times during 
the first two hundred years of its 
existence. The king tried to break 
it as soon as he had signed it. It 
was declared null and void by the 
pope. But still the Charter stood 
as the representative of the nation’s 
triumph. 

The king died amidst the fruit- 
less struggle he was carrying on. 
His successor, a mere boy, could do 
nothing. Meanwhile England’s af- 
fairs were fortunately in the hands 
of a great patriotic baron, William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke, who 
as regent, in codperation with the 
papal legate, reissued the Great 
Charter. Then the conditions were 
made ready for reéstablishing the 
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government. Many vicissitudes 
were to follow. But the great work 
had been done. 

Civil war resulted in the decisive 
battle of Lewes, 1264, when the 
king and his son were defeated; and 
the victorious Simon de Montfort, 
Earl of Leicester, led the people for- 
ward to the Parliament of 1265. By 
the mise (capitulation) of Lewes, 
four knights from each shire were 
added to the clergy and nobility. 
The parliament which Earl Simon 
called, in 1265, differed from all its 
predecessors in that, for the first 
time in history, two citizens from 
each city, and two townsmen from 
each borough, or town, with two 
knights or country gentlemen from 
each county, joined the barons in 
the national deliberations. 

Thus originated the House of 
Commons, the legislative assembly 
of the people, an assembly which 
became the legally recognized rep- 
resentative body in the next reign. 
From that time on the king was 
curbed by a law and custom that 
could not be overcome. Parliament 
was no longer an exclusive assem- 
bly, standing for a class, but repre- 
sented the whole people. 

It was composed of representa- 
tives elected by the shires, the 
towns and the clergy. Thus it was 
a further development of the Anglo- 
Saxon system of local representation, 
fostered by the Norman and Ange- 
vin kings, and based on the princi- 
ple of election. The change made 
by the king when, instead of des- 
patching officials to consult the 
representatives in their various 
local centres, the representatives 
were summoned to meet the officials 
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at a central point, was a long step 
in this direction. Thus the first 
complete and model Parliament of 
1295 at length became possible. 

To understand all the details of 
this culmination one would need to 
go back to the Hundred Moot of the 
Saxons in which the townships were 
represented by the reeve, the priest, 
and four men; and to the laws of 
Ethelred by which a committee of 
twelve senior thanes was appointed 
to present criminals. 

The Parliament of 1295 is known 
as the Model Parliament because it 
gave complete representation to the 
Three Estates, the barons and pre- 
lates, the inferior clergy (the heads 
of the chapters, the archdeacons, 
the proctors from the cathedrals and 
each diocese) ; and the commons. The 
Great Charter, marking as it did a 
very important advance towards 
this end, was a declaration of in- 
dependence for the English people, 
the great triumph for representa- 
tive government which later made 
possible our own Declaration, and 
“the government of the people, by 
the people” which “shall not perish 
from the earth.” 


THE POSITION OF THE ENGLISH 
MOTHER 


BY EVA MADDEN 


Author of The Little Queen, Soldiers of the 
| Duke, etc. 


Two things are especially true of 
the English mother, and they are 
that her position in the English 
home is the pivotal one, and that 
she always places her husband first. 
Slie, also, in my observation, seems 
to be the especial woman in. the 
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world who maintains the dignity of 
her position by exacting respect for 
it from every one of her children 
from babyhood. Yet she wins from 
these same children, as a rule, a love 
which controls and guides them at 
home and abroad,—I have had 
a large acquaintance with English 
girls on the Continent, — which 
invites some studying. 

I have seen some English mothers, 
arbitrary old ladies of the Victorian 
era, feared, but, as a rule, I have 
found the relation between English 
mothers and their children pretty 
much the one described by Char- 
lotte M. Yonge, in past years, by 
Constance Smedley, at the present 
time. 

The Englishwoman’s most spon- 
taneous impulse, I think, is toward 
home-making, since, even when a 
spinster, wherever she may decide 
to make a prolonged residence, she 
prefers to make herself a home, 
even if alone. On the Continent, 
she will be found abjuring the pen- 
sion and setting up her own apart- 
ment. She is always an excellent 
manager of money and can make 
her income perform miracles, but, 
must she decide between a home and 
good clothes, the home will always 
be given a preference. 

The English mother, then, should 
be looked at always first as the 
home-maker. All English are prac- 
tical, and nearly all moved by senti- 
ment. In making her home, then, 
the Englishwoman arranges it with 
a view to the greatest securable de- 
gree of comfort compatible with the 
mutual living of a number of peo- 
ple whose individual rights must be 
respected, yet made to compromise 
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with one another towards the end of 
mutual equality and domestic har- 
mony. Her family plan, as evolved 
by centuries, has, as I have said, 
the mother for pivot, the father for 
ultimate authority. As a rule, the 
husband leaves all arrangements 
for the home in the hands of the 
wife, she choosing nurse, engaging 
governess, deciding all questions of 
discipline, adjustment and arrange- 
ments. 

For her children to be allowed to 
absorb her time, strength or ener- 
gies to the discomfort of the home, 
as a whole, to that of the father, as 
its head, to her own, as its pivot, 
would be, to her English outlook, 
injustice; or to put it in the English 
way, a “nuisance all round.” The 
children, therefore, she delegates 
to the care of nurse and governess, 
thus providing for herself and her 
husband, all the quiet, privacy and 
pleasure their comfort as heads of 
an establishment demands. 

The English mother begins to in- 
still in her children, from babyhood, 
the fact that familiarity breeds 
contempt and that love does not 
mean license. To be with her is a 
privilege, yet they are always free 
to seek her, are quite easy in her 
society and bring every trouble or 
problem to her for solution. The 
relation between the typical Eng- 
lish mother and her daughter has 
survived transplanting over here, 
in the far South, and to-day, at 
Sewanee, or Charleston, for in- 
stance, you can come upon exactly 
the attitude so typically English. 

It is characteristic of the English 
mother, that she, as a rule, never 
makes her home with her married 
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children, but, if widowed, usually 
sets up an establishment of her own, 
with trusted maid or paid com- 
panion. Many of the big estates 
are taxed for the maintainance of 
various widows of deceased heirs, 
— in one case, to my own knowl- 
edge, there were four widows to be 
so provided for — who are thus en- 
abled to live independently. 

This, it seems to me, is the great- 
est contribution the English mother 
has made to the harmony of the 
English home. If it be a sacrifice as 
well, the majority do not parade it, 
but appear to accept it with philos- 
ophy and common sense and to sup- 
port what may be its drawbacks 
with that self-reliance taught by the 
English nursery and schoolroom. 

All her life, too, the English 
mother cultivates outside interests; 
politics, charities, societies. If not 
a widow when her children leave 
her, having made herself always the 
companion of her husband, life 
continues, for her, in many ways, 
the same. She has much sentiment, 
but very little sentimentality, about 
human relations — and more com- 
mon sense than either. 

While English children learn their 
Catechism and Thirty-nine Articles 
with nurse and governess, it is the 
mother who teaches them their 
prayers and gives them the actual 
training, since English children of 
the upper and middle class do not 
attend Sunday School except as 
teachers. The mother, surrounded 
by her family, is always in the 
family pew for Sunday morning 
prayer, the governess escorting the 
children to the afternoon service. 

In thinking of the position of the 
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English mother, I always am re- 
minded of a family I knew in Italy, 
which consisted of father, mother 
and three daughters. This family 
owned a beautiful palace, occupy- 
ing, as the parents of their father 
had before them, the second piano, 
as the Italians call a floor. The 
ground floor, which opened upon a 
beautiful garden, boasting a fine 
fountain, was rented to an Italian 
nobleman. One of the daughters, 
the eldest, had the thought one day 
of how charming it would be for the 
family to occupy this ground floor, 
instead of their own, since she could 
give such charming teas in that 
garden, such delightful dances in 
the vast salons. Her sisters, equally 
enthusiastic over the project, the 
three presented their request to the 
mother, who, on her part, was to 
submit it to the head of the family. 

The answet of the father was, that 
he had no objection to the loss of 
money in the way of rent involved, 
but that his parents had made their 
home in the second piano, — every 
one of its rooms spoke to him of his 
boyhood, his brothers, his sisters; 
there was the nursery, his own as 
well as his girls’; the schoolroom; 
and he lacked courage to give it up. 
“Nor shall you,” said the mother, 
and, in telling me of it, explained, 
that, since sentiment is the refining 
thing of life, the sentiment for 
home, in a day so individualistic, 
was something too rare to sin 
against. 

Nor did the girls resent the de- 
cision. “‘ Mother knows best,” they 
told me; “‘she has explained, that, 
while it might make us happier, for 
the moment, we are likely to marry, 
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or make our own lives, somehow, in 
a year or two, and father will be 
here in the palace until he dies. 
No, weare not unselfish aboutit. We 
want the garden, just the same, but 
mother sees it that way, and mother 
is always the one who really under- 
stands, she’s so sensible, mother is.” 

And that, I think, is a very’typi- 
cal tribute to the English mother 
from her children. 

The great English aim is self- 
reliance, and the mother, like nurse 
and governess, expects it of girl and 
of boy, alike. The independence 
thus engendered in English girls, 
even more than boys, is often mis- 
taken for coldness, but, underneath, 
the affection, so undemonstrative, 
is loyal and deep. 

If, at any time, a question of her 
duty to husband and to children 
clash, the English mother gives the 
preference to the head of her home. 
No matter what the cost to her, 
she sends her children, often pain- 
fully young, home from India, or 
from Army posts, and remains with 
her husband. Sometimes, she may 
not see them for years, but it is “the 
thing to do,” and she does it. 

Her duty to her husband, only she 
can perform, she thinks, whereas, 
her children can be well-trained and 
cared for by nurse or governess, or 
be placed in one of the Schools for 
the Children of Officers or Indian 
Civil Servants, or taken charge of 
by ladies who undertake the train- 
ing of such children; therefore, it 
does not seem to her there can be 
any real question of choice. 

A great weapon used by the Eng- 
lish mother is compromise. She 
marries, for example, as many Eng- 
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lish do, a foreigner, concedes this or 
that about the children in favor of 
his land, religion or customs, to 
have him suddenly ask her to send 
their boys or girls to England to 
school. She compromises always 
the claims of maternity with those 
of wifehood, and both, to the har- 
mony of the home itself, and, in 
return, reaps the harvest of love 
from both. I explain this a little 
in detail for I know there are those 
who are genuinely shocked at the 
thought of the English mother 
delegating her children to the care 
of others. 

One thing in the English mother 
is in almost direct contrast to the 
American one. Where the daughter 
is given the best, in our country, in 
England, it will be given to the son. 
Never could I persuade my War- 
wickshire landlady that an extra 
chop I never could manage ought, 
now and then, to be given her 
young daughter, not always re- 
served for her son, but her decision 
was accepted without discussion by 
the former. 

Such, I think, is the position of 
the English mother, director of the 
household, loving supervisor and 
friend of her children, companion 
and mate of her husband, and, as I 
started by saying, the pivot upon 
which the whole well-being of the 
English home turns. 

Yet there are English mothers 
who have their weaknesses, just the 
same as mothers of other lands. In 
Jane Eyre, we read of Mrs. Reed, 
who indulged and spoiled her chil- 
dren absolutely; Mrs. Tulliver is 
very typical of many mothers of the 
middle class in rural sections; the 
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mother of Felix Holt of many of the 
dissenting lower classes, but, taken 
as a whole, the saying has long been 
abroad in Europe, that the Eng- 
lish mother leaves very little in her 
motherhood to be condemned. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. Do members of royal families have to 
marry the persons selected for them, or have 
they choice in the matter? 


A. Compulsory marriage used to 
be the custom. The serious objec- 
tion was that the marriage might 
not be a matter of love, and the con- 
tracting parties might bestow their 
affections on some one else. Hence 
the tendency has been to relax the 
system and leave room for choice. 
While the facts are not always 
available, the indications seem to 
be that this system is passing, al- 
though persons of royal blood are 
supposed to marry within the 
sphere of royalty, in one nation or 
another. Hence, plans for royal 
marriages are not made so early as 
in former times. A young queen of 
Holland elect, or a king of Spain 
elect, may thus wait until old 
enough to make a wise selection, in- 
stead of reaching years of discre- 
tion only to find that the royal part- 
ner had been chosen many years 
before by persons in authority. 


BOOKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY 


Coman and Kendall, chaps. m1- 
v1; Green, vol. 1, chaps. 1, 111; Free- 
man, Norman Conquest (abridged); 
Taswell-Langmead, Constitutional 
History; Bulwer, Harold, the Last 
of the Saxon Kings; Kingsley, Here- 
ward the Wake, The Last of the Eng- 
lish; Tennyson, Harold, Becket; 
Shakespeare, King John. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE 
QUESTIONS FOR JUNE 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is mot necessary to repeat the questions; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear.) 

1. What early struggles for liberty 
are associated with St. Cather- 
ine’s Square and with Langton? 

. Why and when was the duchy 
of Normandy sold to England? 

. What meadow and what plain 
are intimately associated with 
English liberty and the rights of 
the common people? 

. What events led to the desecra- 
tion of the temple of Woden 
and Thor at Godmundham? 

. Name the most important 
achievements connected with 
the king who won the battle of 
Halidon. 

. Mention the chief kinds of pub- 
lic entertainment during the 
times of England’s “‘verray par- 
fit gentil knyght.” 

. What events are associated 
with the young Lord of Mon- 
thermer and with Ermenold of 
Oxford? 

. When and by whom was the 
stone taken to London on 
which the king sits when 
crowned? 

. When was the title, “‘ the Prince 
of Wales,” first given, and what 
improvements were made in 
Parliament shortly afterward? 

. What was the result of the as- 
semblages at Mile-End and 
Islington? 
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WILD BIRD MUSIC: INDIVIDUALITY 
OF BIRD SONGS 


BY HENRY OLDYS 


A most encouraging sign of the 
times is the amazing growth of in- 
terest in birds. The awakening to 
the knowledge of the value of birds, 
both economically and estheti- 
cally, moves forward “by leaps 
and bounds.” As I travel about the 
country on lecturing tours it seems 
to me that I can observe progress 
from month to month in this re- 
markable dawn. Everywhere I find 
people feeding birds, attracting 
them to their homes by various ap- 
proved means and protecting them 
from their enemies. 

It is but natural to look for an 
increase in the abundance of certain 
species of birds, as a result of the 
greater protection thus bestowed on 
them; and such we find to be the 
fact. Robins, which were formerly 
rare in winter and summer at 
Washington, are now numerous at 
both seasons; and mocking-birds, 
less common at the Capitol fifteen 
years ago than zero temperature, 
which occurs about once in three or 
four years, are now fairly common 
residents about my neighborhood 
(eight miles north of Washington); 


while along the northern border 
of Illinois the cardinal has changed 
from an occasional visitor to a regu- 
lar resident. From which facts it 
may be logically inferred that these 
species, because of their increased 
numbers, are extending their ranges. 

But the result of our more inti- 
mate relations with the wild birds 
to which I would at present call par- 
ticular attention is the growing per- 
ception of the great individual va- 
riety of bird songs. The antiquated 
notion that in noting the song of 
any bird one has completed his 
task, so far as that particular spe- 
cies is concerned, has been laid on 
the shelf with other outgrown fan- 
cies. Moreover, it is becoming a 
matter of common knowledge that 
birds differ almost as greatly as hu- 
man beings in individual musical 
excellence. There are, of course, 
certain specific musical qualities 
which justify vocal classification. 
There is no question, for example, of 
the general superiority, as songsters, 
of wood thrushes as compared with 
red-winged blackbirds, yet I have 
heard individual wood thrushes, 
probably inexperienced singers, 
whose vocal attainments were ex- 
tremely mediocre, even unattrac- 
tive; while once when canoeing on 
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the Concord River with Mr. Wil- 
liam Brewster I heard a song from 
a red-winged blackbird: 


d= 168. 


which was not only very melodious, 
but was delivered in full round 
tones (apart from the final, com- 
posite note) that, coupled with a 
masterly precision of delivery, 
made the song one of much beauty. 
The individual ranking of Balti- 
more orioles is palpable to all who 
listen attentively to their singing. 
Sometimes an oriole will announce 
his arrival (perhaps from Bolivia) 
through the instrumentality of a 
vibration between two notes: 


d= 176. 


Again, one may hear a satisfactory 
melody, such as I heard on the 
campus of the State Normal School 
at Charleston, Ill., a year or two 
ago: 





Or a fine example of rag-time I 
heard swung out by an oriole, near 
Washington on a bright May morn- 
ing several years ago: 
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(Let me say, parenthetically, that 
the orioles are the only birds, so far 
as my knowledge extends, that ever 
sing rag-time melodies! It must not 
be inferred from this, however, that 
they have caught the modern popu- 
lar epidemic, — rather would it be 
proper to declare that popular musi- 
cal taste is passing through an orio- 
line stage.) 

Hermit thrushes show great indi- 
vidual variance, both as to quality 
of voice and character of utterance. 
The hearing of a mediocre artist 
among the hermits may produce 
decided disappointment, and per- 
haps hasty condemnation among 
those who have cherished large ex- 
pectations, based on the enthusias- 
tic encomiums on which they have 
previously fed. “Is that thin piping 
the ‘great’ song which has been so 
extravagantly lauded?” they will 
think, mingled disillusion and con- 
tempt lending added irony to the 
spoken or unspoken comment. To 
all such I would reply, “Wait.” 
For there is no sweeter, more en- 
trancing sound on earth than the 
voice of a master hermit thrush. 
Nothingin song—even human song 
— surpasses it. And while the usual 
arrangement of phrases is without 
consecutiveness, seeming to be purely 
haphazard, yet that there are spe- 
cially gifted birds in their ranks is 
shown by the singing of a hermit 
thrush I heard near Pompanoosac, 
Vt., three or four years ago, whose 
normal arrangement of the four 
phrases to which he confined him- 
self — excepting the light high re- 
frain with which all hermits inter- 
lace their full-toned phrases — was 
beautifully rhythmical: 
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The robin, that great red-breast- 
ed thrush, who struts about the 
lawn with the pomposity of a drum 
major, may rack the nerves of a 
human musician with a _ hurried, 
high-pitched, monotonous and in- 
sistent song, suggesting most pain- 
fully the nervous unrest of the mod- 
ern strenuous life; or he may soothe 
the soul by hymning in thrush-like 
tones the serenity of a summer 
evening. Some robins would tempt 
me miles, to secure the inspiration 
of their rich, peaceful melodies; 
others, did I yield to primitive im- 


pulses, I would drive from my home 


The alternating use of dominant 
and tonic harmony in this melody 
was a very effective touch. I heard 
him briefly, morning and evening, 
and was greatly interested; but my 
wife heard him throughout the live- 
long day; and perhaps his fidelity in 
displaying his unusual sense of me- 
lody, by holding to his chef d’auvre 
with little variation justified her 
course in discouraging any repeti- 
tion of his visit. The melody, 
though very interesting to me as the 
greatest example of melodic compo- 
sition I ever heard from a robin, 
must have grown very wearing by 


with imprecations made tangible 
by missiles. Similar opposing feel- 
ings have been awakened by many 
other species; orioles, thrashers, 
catbirds, even — pardon the blas- 
phemy, — my human friends of the 
South, mocking-birds. Rarely do 
robins essay melody; their usual ut- 
terances are without any semblance 
of order. Yet I have heard songs 
from robins that seemed to be pro- 
gressive. Such was the following 
rhythmical carol of a robin that 
used my place as aninn for a whole 
day in the course of his northward 
journey: 


the six or seven hundredth reitera- 
tion. Scientific interest and esthetic 
appeal do not always synchronize. 

I have mentioned only major sing- 
ers, but the same rule of individual 
variety holds in greater or lesser 
degree of minor singers. This and 
many other facts, previously over- 
looked, are becoming more gener- 
ally known as acquaintance with 
birds is extended; and we may look 
confidently for a considerable addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the life- 
histories of birds in the immediate 
future. We have yet an immense 
amount to learn. 
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ProsaB y the first garden most of us 
ever heard of is the Garden of Eden, 
for of all gardens famous enough to 
have a name that one is best known, 
at least by reputation. But though 
we always think of Bible stories as 
very old, we find the moment we 
begin to look into garden literature 
that the Hebrew writers were not 
the only ones who had a good deal 
to say first and last about gardens, 
and that records of very respectable 
antiquity describe gardens famous 
in their day. References to gardens 
are so frequent in ancient literature 
not because they were chiefly show 
places and wonders of the world, 
like King Cyrus’s celebrated Hang- 
ing Gardens, six centuries B.c., but 
because the garden was really an 
important feature in home and so- 
cial life, and a great deal of infor- 
mation on the habits of living and 
ways of thinking of many groups of 
people is discovered in descriptions 
of their gardens. Many a modern 
show garden has features which, 
perchance, may be the pride and de- 
light of its owner chiefly as an evi- 
dence of prosperity and ability to 
hire high-priced “talent” in laying 
out his “place,” yet which origin- 
ally came into existence because 
they really fulfilled a need when the 
garden was the most comfortable 
and most popular part of a home. 
It is fascinating work to trace the 
origin, use and development of va- 
rious garden devices as they ap- 
peared and persisted in different 
countries and different times. 

The gardens of Egypt, pictured 
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in mural decorations and described 
in tablets still in existence, give us 
our earliest records on the subject. 
They were naturally situated near 
the Nile for the sake of irrigation, 
getting water through canals that 
fed into a central basin or pond, 
where ducks and fish disported 
themselves. Part of the garden 
occupied the various spaces en- 
closed by the group of buildings 
forming the home. These spaces 
made a retired out-of-doors life pos- 
sible for the ladies of the household, 
forbidden by etiquette from getting 
any fresh air and exercise otherwise. 
Quite naturally, shade for comfort 
and flowers and fruit for enjoyment 
were desirable. Trees were origin- 
ally planted in rows near the inner 
walls of the courtyard, but in time 
columns replaced the trees and raft- 
ers formed a roof which supported 
a tangle of vines. It is easy to see 
the connection between this style 
of shady alley and the more formal 
masonry equivalent which later 
grew into the Greek peristyle, the 
monastic cloister, the piazza often 
surrounding the open market square 
of Italian towns, and even our own 
verandas on the humblest cottages, 
—all a tribute to human nature 
and its desire to rest at ease in the 
shade by day and in the pleasant 
coolness by night, in hot countries. 
The space enclosed within buildings 
was of course only a courtyard, but 
the garden often overflowed into 
plantations beyond the house, and 
was set out with figs, date palms, 
pomegranates, as well as sweet- 
scented trees and flowers. Little 
booths, —summer houses, weshould 
call them — made pleasant places 
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to sit and gave privacy for con- 
versation. 

Egypt had close commercial rela- 
tions with Assyria and Persia, and 
the early records of those countries, 
too, describe wonderful gardens 
whose fame is delightfully suggested 
in the Greek word later used to de- 
scribe them, Paradeisoi. Their in- 
fluence spread both East and West, 
for we find many of their features 
reflected later in the gardens of In- 
dia as well as of Greece. Little trace 
is left now of really ancient Indian 
gardens, but the one surrounding 
the Taj Mahal at Agra, while rela- 
tively modern, gives some idea of 
the art that was imported from Per- 
sia and influenced Oriental design in 
general. Here we see flowering trees 
and shrubs contrasted with the 
evergreen cypress as a symbol of 
“the mystery of life, death and 
eternity.” Symbolism is also seen 
in the use of certain trees sacred to 
certain gods, as the Asoka, dedi- 
cated to Shiva, so that the Oriental 
garden had a decidedly religious in- 
terest in addition to being a thing 
of beauty. The special physical fea- 
ture of Eastern gardens was a cen- 
tral platform planned for use in 
reclining, with music, conversation 
and the delights of the hookah. 
Trees edged the walls, and the floor 
space, so to speak, was a geometric 
pattern of flower beds planted with 
glowing color. We know that roses, 
narcissi and poppies were favorites. 
The master of the garden made it 
his favorite place in which to enter- 
tain friends during his life time, 
and expected it to be his final resting 
place; and Oriental morals required 
that a garden thus used as the site 
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for a tomb must have been ac- 
quired by fair means only! With 
the idea in mind of its becoming at 
last a resting place for its owner, we 
see that the beautiful garden about 
the Taj Mahal is not an incidental 
feature setting off a fairy-like struc- 
ture, but that the lovely building, 
designed by Shah Jehan in memory 
of his wife, is the culminating point 
in a romantic idea, the much loved 
Princess lying at rest in a garden, as 
she had walked in one in life. 
Turning our thoughts westward, 
and so nearer home, we see early 
Greek gardens at first very simple, 
not so different from the useful do- 
mestic orchard and kitchen garden 
of to-day, but by the fifth century 
B.c., Greece was in touch with other 
countries and began to import no- 
tions of Oriental luxury, along with 
actual new plants brought home by 
travelers and colonists. The tem- 
ples acquired surrounding groves 
and parks, the domestic dwellings 
of the well-to-do added the peri- 
style, or planted and adorned inner 
courtyard, which, as we have al- 
ready seen, began in Egypt, but be- 
came more pretentious in style, 
adorned with fountains, lamps, 
statuary, etc., as well as with beds 
of rare exotic plants which gave 
color and interest to the decorative 
scheme. Greek gardens were a fea- 
ture of public as well as private life, 
for philosophers like Plato and 
Theophrastus used their gardens as 
a meeting place for their pupils, and 
thus they were centres for philo- 
sophical and perhaps political argu- 
ment. The belief that fauns and 
dryads inhabited the trees of sacred 
groves and that transmigrated souls 
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dwelt in certain flowers added a 
poetic atmosphere to Greek gar- 
dens, while the use of flowers in 
every conceivable ceremony, reli- 
gious and otherwise, made their cul- 
tivation a necessary and dignified 
as well as a delightful part in Greek 
daily life. 

Rome, as it grew in wealth and 
influence, imported Greek garden 
customs, just as these, in their turn, 
had been brought from further 
East, but the Roman gardens were 
not content to be chiefly groves and 
flower plantations with some en- 
hancing architectural features. By 
the first century B.c. at the time of 
the conquest of Britain, Roman 
“gardens”? were at the height of 
sumptuous display. Citizens who 
had insufficient ground space and 
yet were determined to boast a gar- 
den on their premises, laid out their 
roofs with plants and shrubs, to our 
minds a graceful plan that would 
add delight to city life, yet one 
which writers tell us was severely 
criticized by Seneca as “against 
nature” and a frivolous novelty. 
Wealthy members of society had 
great gardens in their country es- 
tates, giving rise to the villa pseudo 
urbana, a sort of roofless palace, 
usurping for ornamental purposes 
much space formerly devoted to 
soberer forms of agriculture, and 
thus reducing the food supply. 
These show gardens had elaborate 
architectural features in pavilions, 
colonnades, grottoes, baths, foun- 
tains, etc., in addition to extensive 
plantations, and were laid out by 
an architect on a harmonious plan. 
Topiary work, or the cutting of box 
and other evergreen trees into for- 
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mal shapes, came into vogue, and 
water works were so important a fea- 
ture both for ingenious ornament 
and for practical use in baths and 
irrigating canals, that a_ highly 
skilled slave called the aquarius had 
them under his special direction. 

This taste for pomp and artificial 
features had its culmination in the 
celebrated villa at Tivoli, built for 
Hadrian, and even now covering ten 
square miles with its ruins. That 
human vanity did not take this par- 
ticular form in the Roman era 
alone, as a symbol of wealth and 
power, we may guess from the show 
gardens, royal and otherwise, in 
some parts of modern Europe. 
Whatever our private ideals of a 
true garden, these much ornament- 
ed parks give us an idea of the type 
of luxury boasted by fashionable 
folk in ancient times, and of what 
they considered suitable for royal 
and modish pleasure haunts. 

To dwell in detail on famous pal- 
ace gardens in more modern Europe 
is mere repetition of the formal fea- 
tures of the Roman villa pseudo 
urbana, with the sad difference, how- 
ever, that the objects of art adorn- 
ing the former have not always that 
justifying claim to beauty charac- 
teristic of the best Roman gardens. 
The interesting point for us in 
medizval gardens is the beginning 
of the herb or physic garden, fore- 
runner of our botanic or “systema- 
tic” garden. These existed on the 
Continent by the fifteenth century, 
were sometimes attached to univer- 
sities and were planned for the use 
of physicians who experimented 
with the chemical properties of the 
plants. The herb garden was also 
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characteristic of the monasteries 
from early times. It is said that our 
word “drug” comes from the Anglo- 
Saxon drigan, meaning dry, applied 
to medicinal herbs brought in that 
condition from the monasteries of 
the Continent to those of England. 

That English gardens were im- 
portantin daily life is shown by re- 
ferences to them in early literature. 
In fact, the English garden grew out 
of much the same need as did the 
Egyptian, though in a different 
form. Here the ladies disported 
themselves in a pleasaunce inside a 
castle moat, not because etiquette 
forbade their being seen in public, 
but because petty wars all over the 
country made home-keeping dis- 
creet! As peace became better es- 
tablished, the feudal castle became 
less a camp and more a social unit; 
numerous retainers, guests with 


their retinues, made a huge house- 
hold, to feed which plantations were 


necessary, while the ornamental 
garden supplied a pleasant social op- 
portunity, place for téte-a-tétes, etc. 
Oriental ideas began to creep in, 
imported by travelers, the Crusad- 
ers, oddly enough, being said to be 
responsible for introducing some 
luxurious features, notably the rich 
tapestry tent, which served as a 
pavilion. The English being in close 
touch with France, French fashions 
had much to do with English notions 
of luxury, and the fountains, ar- 
bors, mazes, “‘ knots” (i.e., involved 
geometric patterns worked out in 
narrow beds edged with a coping 
of tiles or such-like, or with box, and 
filled with bright flowers or even 
colored sand), and topiary work 
found their way to English gardens, 
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and soon became as popular, though 
not on so extravagant a scale, as 
they had been with wealthy Ro- 
mans. 

And so we see the garden serving 
a variety of demands in human life, 
— for food, for healing, for repose, 
for beauty, for pleasure and alas 
for pride, — perennially sprouting 
whenever peace and industry are 
found, flourishing as civilization 
and prosperity mount higher, re- 
flecting faithfully the taste and social 
habits of its owners, a symbol as 
well as a fact in human history from 
its earliest known pages. 


COLLECTING MOTHS AND BUTTER- 
FLIES 


THE summer time is here, and with 
it things are literally humming in 
the insect world, proclaiming the 
active season for its multitudinous 
citizens. For such of our members 
as may be interested in collecting 
butterflies, etc., and yet do not know 
how or where to secure apparatus, 
a few simple suggestions may not 
come amiss. 

Since naturalists’ supplies are 
not procurable at every shop, and 
as certain bits of appliance, like 
mounting pins, for instance, must be 
of the professional type, we shall be 
glad to send on request an address 
of a reliable specialty concern, pat- 
ronized by scientific institutions, 
from which such supplies may be 
obtained. In some local sporting 
goods stores, certain items are ob- 
tainable, or can be ordered. 

In making apparatus at home, 
the amateur naturalist will be 
helped by such a manual as A. H. 
Verrill’s The Boy Collector’s Hand- 
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book, which, by means of diagrams 
and cuts to illustrate a very clear 
text, gives information as to mate- 
rial, design and construction. 

But such gentle huntsmen as 
have not access to a handbook, may 
still get a good deal of fun and 
worthy results by exercising their 
own ingenuity. Naturally, a net is 
the first weapon for this sort of 
hunting. For butterflies, moths, 
flies, bees, etc., it should be light 
and gauzy to avoid crushing the 
captive; and conical in shape; for 
insects frequenting the ground or 
brush, it is better flat bottomed, 
and of firm cheese-cloth or some 
similar light but strong material. 
Make the net ten inches in diame- 
ter and eighteen inches deep. A 
metal ring, made of stiff wire bent 
to leave ends for attachment to the 
wood handle of the appliance, 
should be the foundation for the 
net. (If the ring is not brass, paint 
it to prevent rusting.) It is strong- 
est when the ends are soldered into 
a metal ferule and the ferule fas- 
tened over the wood handle, but a 
very fair attachment can be made 
by allowing ends five or six inches 
long and securing them by winding 
tightly with cord, just as a fishing 
rod is sometimes wound to strength- 
en it. Give the wound section a 
coat of shellac to protect from fray- 
ing. The wood handle should be 
strong and light. 

Insects, once netted, must be 
killed as quickly and mercifully as 
possible. The easiest method is a 
cyanide jar, and for adults, or chil- 
dren with a bump of caution, there 
should be no danger in using it. A 
wide-mouthed bottle, like a pre- 


serve jar, with a screw top, is con- 
venient, and glass, of course, has 
the advantage of allowing one to see 
when the insect is dead. One col- 
lector of our acquaintance prefers 
a flattish tin container, like a cocoa 
box, on the ground of its being non- 
breakable and convenient to slip in 
a pocket. Experience has taught 
him how long to leave the insect in. 
The cyanide jar is easily made at 
home, but any good-natured drug- 
gist’s clerk will probably be willing 
to put the materials together for a 
customer who feels nervous about 
handling poison. Place a thin layer 
of cotton batting in the jar, scatter 
about one ounce of lump cyanide on 
the cotton, and then pour over the 
whole enough wetted up plaster of 
Paris to cover the lumps at least 
half an inch. This will keep the 
poison solidly packed in the jar. 
Keep tightly corked. Of course, 
even fumes of cyanide are danger- 
ous, and one should be extremely 
careful not to breathe them. Presen- 
tation of this somewhat deadly appa- 
ratus to a child should be accompanied 
with an impressive lecture on its abil- 
ity to slay the unwary bungler who 
might hold his or her nose within 
range of escaping fumes. But the 
writer owned such a jar in youth, 
and has lived to a green old age! 
The delicate “feathers” on the 
wings of butterflies are so easily 
rubbed off that care must be taken 
in guiding the creature into the jar, 
and afterward in shaking it out, not 
to damage it. Some collectors pre- 
fer using drops of gasoline or ben- 
zine to kill butterflies. The dead 
spécimen, if taken when one is off 
on a trip, should be placed in a little 
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paper holder and packed in a small 
box. The sooner it is stretched, the 
easier the task, as wings still flexible 
are more easily spread. 

Professional spreading racks are 
moderate in price, not difficult to 
make at home, and a pattern for 
them is to be had in a naturalists’ 
illustrated catalogue. One could do 
rather crude stretching by using a 
pasteboard box, say an inch deep, 
in the cover of which are cut little 
oval slits big enough to accommo- 
date a butterfly’s body. A slice of 
cork should be glued on the bottom 
of.the box under each slit, to hold 
the delicate butterfly pin. Several 
stretching tools can be made by 
sinking a medium fine needle into a 
wood handle. (Burn a fine hole in 
the wood with a red hot hair pin, 
then set the needle eye-end in, with 
a little glue stiffened by adding 
plaster of Paris.) With a tool, press 
a front wing on one side as gently 
as possible until it lies flat on the 
stretcher. Then take a fine needle 
tool, or a very fine ordinary pin, 
(the black-headed ones are fine and 
sharp) and pin the wing down just 
back of a rib. Repeat on the other 
side. Parallel lines drawn at right 
angles to the slit holding the body, 
will aid in placing the wings even. 
When properly placed, lay on some 
narrow strips of stiff paper (old call- 
ing cards cut up are good) to hold 
the wings in position, pin them to 
the board, remove the stretching 
pins and leave the butterfly to dry. 
Avoid sunlight, or a musty closed 
place like a drawer. 

Stretched specimens may be 
pinned into cork mounts in a glass- 
covered shallow box or drawer, with 
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some naphthalene flakes to keep out 
moths, or can be mounted in small 
separate cases. Excellent mounts 
may be bought, or good ones con- 
trived by using the boxes in which 
photographic dry plates come, sav- 
ing both box and cover, and provid- 
ing each with a piece of glass to fit. 
Old photographic plates (soaked in 
hot water and sal soda to remove 
gelatine) are convenient. Fill the 
box with smooth, clean cotton, with 
a layer of naphthalene flakes; cut 
off the butterfly pin just beneath 
the body, place on the bed of cot- 
ton, fit on the glass cover, and bind 
it to the box with gummed passe- 
partout paper. This makes an at- 
tractive display. A neat label with 
data as to date and place of finding, 
with name of variety, is pasted on 
the reverse side of the box. It isa 
good idea to keep a notebook, num- 
bering entries to correspond with 
numbers of each specimen, and in 
the notebook write up whatever in- 
formation on the subject can be col- 
lected. As we have observed else- 
where, the value of a collection is 
not all due to the things collected, 
but rather to the amount of knowl- 
edge it brings its maker. 


JUNIOR READINGS FOR JUNE: 
BIRDS’ WINGS 


In the March number of Home 
PRoGRESS we printed a paper that 
tried to explain the theory of how 
birds began to fly. Perhaps part of 
that paper would be a little confus- 
ing for Junior reading, but we tried 
to make plain the idea that birds 
were not always the perfect flying 
machines they are now and that 
ages ago flight was probably more a 
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matter of sliding down the air from 
a point to which the bird had to 
climb first. The birds climbed with 
their rear limbs or legs, and the fore 
limbs or wings, whose bony frame 
had a little claw or hook to help in 
scrambling up the trunk of trees. (If 
you have Mr. Frank M. Chapman’s 
Bird Life, and will turn to page 17, 
you will find a picture of a South 
American bird called hoatzin, which 
actually has this additional claw 
now, in the young of its kind, and 
you can see how the bird is helping 
itself up with wing as well as leg. 
The claw disappears as the bird gets 
older.) When a bird wanted to get 
down from a perch, it probably 
spread its wings and leaped into the 
air which bore up the bird as it will 
a kite. Gradually, .as the bird grew 
more and more dependent on its 
wings for getting over space, the 
wings developed and grew more per- 
fect, until the bird as we know it, 
could fly in any direction at will. 
You have found already that 
there is a great difference in birds’ 
beaks and legs and feet; the same is 
true of wings. The wings quite nat- 
urally differ according to the bird’s 
mode of living. Birds that live and 
feed on the ground and use the 
wings chiefly for short, sudden 
flights, have short wings, while 
those that spend a great part of 
their time in the air have wings long 
in proportion to their bodies. The 
albatross and the man o’ war bird 
are examples of great spread of 
wing, and can keep afloat for hours 
without alighting. Some birds, as 
the auk and the loon, use their 
wings just as advantageously in the 
water as in the air. All birds do not 
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depend on their wings for locomo- 
tion, and the less these members 
are used, the smaller and feebler 
they become. The ostrich, whose 
powerful legs we spoke of in our last 
lesson, has small, practically useless 
wings. The penguin, too, cannot 
fly. You Juniors will probably 
never see a penguin outside a muse- 
um, as it is a South American bird, 
but some of you have bird books, 
and all of you can get at an un- 
abridged dictionary, where you will 
find a little cut of this strange bird, 
and you can see its queer wings or 
flippers, which remind you a trifle 
of the seal’s front limbs, and are 
used for swimming. 

For most birds, however, the 
wing is very important, being the 
chief means of escape from danger, 
and nature sees to it, in most spe- 
cies, that the bird shall not be crip- 
pled even at moulting time by los- 
ing too many feathers at a time from 
the wings, and lets them drop out 
only two or three at a time from the 
wings, so that some new ones are all 
grown before the last ones are lost. 
Beside this most important use of 
the wings for flight, birds some- 
times use their wings in fighting, 
and in some species, like grouse 
and woodcock, make a musical 
sound with the wings. You will find 
a good many interesting points in 
your Burroughs books on the wings 
of certain birds. Try these refer- 
ences and see what you can discover: 


Which feathers develop first on young par- 
tridges? 1, 68. 
Why does nature arrange this? 1, 68. 
Do you notice the same thing in young birds 
-that stay in the nest until fledged? 1, 68. 
(Look up in the dictionary the two words 
“altrices” and “praecoces” and see how 
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these apply to the difference in baby- 
hood of birds.) 

Do all birds seem to have the same amount 
of wing power? U1, Io. 

Name three birds that have a large share of 
wing power. Il, 10; XII, 10. 

What shape are the winter wren’s wings? I, 4. 

What peculiarity is there in the joint of the 
chimney swallow or swift’s wings? Ix, 
76; XII, 10. 

What kind of a motion does this give the 
swift? 1x, 76. 

How does Burroughs describe the shape of 
the swift’s wings? 1x, 76. 

How long can it keep flying? 1x, 75. 

What word describes the flight of the gold- 
finch? v, 120. 

How does he use his wings upward and 
downward? 1x, 81. 

How does the hawk’s flight differ in windy 
and in calm weather? 1x, 289. 

How does the hawk fly when trying to 
frighten an enemy? Ix, 145. 

What musical sound is made by the wood- 
cock’s wings? xl, 42, 43; xu, 8. 

How does the hummingbird make a sound 
with its wings? 1, 94; Iv, 158. 

How does the grouse or partridge use its 
wings to make music? 1, 69, 70. 


SPECIAL STUDY OUTLINES 


THESE Special Study questions, for 
optional work, are for use in connec- 
tion with our Burroughs Club 
Course of Study, and give every 
member an interesting outline for 
nature study. No answers are ex- 
pected by the Nature Bureau. 


Botanical Studies 


Describe vegetation near the snow line. 

What is the effect of light on pigmentation? 

What effect has light on color, and size of 
leaves and blossoms at a high altitude? 

What effect on color has the atmosphere of 
the seashore? 

What does Darwin say as to the perfume 
of white flowers? 

What is the color of fruit blossoms? 

What is the odor of Smilax herbacea? 

Describe phallic fungus. 

Is the rose a honey yielder? 

Do the early spring flowers bear honey? 

Are early yellow flowers fragrant? 

Give Burroughs’s observation as to the 
local character of fragrant flowers. 
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What does Burroughs say of the advantage 
of knowing wild flowers by name? 

Give his list of fragrant wild flowers in the 
eastern part of New York and New Eng- 
land. 

At what date, approximately, does Bur- 
roughs find arbutus, anemone, bloodroot, 
coltsfoot, claytonia, dicentra, saxifrage, 
trillium? 

When do buds of the following year’s 
growth begin to form? 

How early may one look for the beginnings 
of next season’s growth of blood-root, 
maidenhair, hepatica, columbine, etc.? 

When may skunk cabbage be found? Which 
part appears first? 

Which is our earliest wild flower? 

Is the hepatica sweet-scented? 

What is Burroughs’s list of April wild flow- 
ers? 


Bird Song 


Name the equivalent for song in the grouse 
and woodpecker. 

What is the function of bird song in bird 
courtship? 

What starts bird song? 

How does a real bird song differ from other 
notes, call notes for instance? 

What are the three standard notes in birds? 

Are war notes among birds harsh and un- 
pleasing? 

What human interpretation does Burroughs 
give to the song of certain birds? 

At what hour does June bird song com- 
mence? 

Do birds sing at night? 

During what part of the day are birds most 
vivacious in singing? 

How long does bird song continue? 

Does the male bird sing on or near the 
nest? 

When the male bird sings after the dispersal 
of the first brood of young, what does it 
signify? 

Is bird song copious in midsummer? 

What birds are heard in midsummer? 

In a treeless country, what position is taken 
by birds that normally sing from a perch? 

Describe the wing song of ecstasy. 

Describe the wing song of the woodcock, 
his ‘evening hymn.” 

What does Burroughs say as to different de- 
grees of musical ability in different birds 
of the same species? 

What does Burroughs say as to progres- 
sive development in bird song? 

Is there such a thing as imitation in bird 
song? 

Are young birds observed to sing? 
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What is the only night songster among 
American birds? 

Give Burroughs’s description of a bird song 
amphitheatre in the woods. 

Do ground birds sing on the ground? 

Are our winter birds songsters? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Q. Several people have told me that birds 
will not nest in the horsechestnut tree. Is 


this true? If so, will they use a nesting box 
hung in a horsechestnut? 


A. We can find no mention in 
standard works of any such disquali- 
fication of this tree as a site for bird 
homes, and when we referred the 
question to Mr. Abbott, of our Ad- 
visory Board, he replied that he 
knew positively of instances where 
nests had been built in the horse- 
chestnut, naming a great-crested 
flycatcher, whose nest contained 
the traditional snake’s skin, a 
downy woodpecker, and a vireo, 
all in different trees of the same 
species. This statement would seem 
to demolish the theory of the tree’s 
being ban for bird homes. 


Q. Watertown, N.Y. I have recently 
seen, on two occasions, a nuthatch in all 
respects like the white-breasted variety, 
except that the breast was slate blue. Can 
you tell me what it was? GA. F: 


A. This inquiry received the fol- 
lowing reply from Mr. Abbott: 


I note that your correspondent writes 
from a street in a city, and my only solution 
is that the nuthatch’s breast was covered 
with soot. We all know how city sparrows 
and the brightly colored sparrows of the 
country might easily pose as different spe- 
cies, and the same is more or less true of 
other birds in cities. I myself had a similar 
experience with the white-breasted nut- 
hatch in Asheville, N.C. I was trying to 
photograph the bird at close range from 
a feeding shelf so had plenty of opportunity 
to see it. It was so dark-colored, and espe- 
cially on the breast, that it looked like an 
entirely different species. I could only ac- 
count for it as the result of soot on the tree 
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trunks. If your correspondent feels that the 
color of his bird was such as to preclude this 
solution, I fear that I have no other to offer 
except individual variation — like albinos, 
melanistic and pied birds, etc. There is 
certainly no regular variety of nuthatch 
which corresponds to his coloring. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR JUNE 
(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership to the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the questions 2 number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 

arate from the answers.) 


1. In the return of vegetation 
after the ice sheet, in Tertiary 
times, had driven plant and an- 
imal life toward the Equator, 
which plants would tend to re- 
appear earliest? Which latest? 

2. What were the early forms of 
vegetation? 

3. Geologically speaking, ian 
does color appear in plants? 

4. What is the modern theory of 
the function of color and per- 
fume in plants? 

5. Have the showy blossoms of 


rhododendron, aster, golden- 
rod, gentian, laurel, etc., per- 
fume? 


6. Are honey and fragrance al- 
ways coincident? 

7. What does Burroughs say as to 
necessary qualifications in lis- 
tening to bird song? 

8. Are all birds really songsters? 

9g. What is the relation of plain 
dress and sweetness of song? 


10- When is bird song heard at its 
finest? 
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HOW TO TEACH CHILDREN TO BE 
UNSELFISH 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


Many of the qualities necessary as 
ingredients in a fine character are 
inherent; the problem of parents 
and teachers is not, therefore, the 
implanting, but the nourishing of 
these qualities in the young. Self- 
control, truthfulness, family feel- 
ing, — these are in greater or lesser 
degree instinctive. Not so unself- 
ishness. Perhaps more completely 
than any other necessary virtue, un- 
selfishness must be inculcated. The 
“natural” impulse of the child is al- 
most invariably to think of himself 
and feel for himself first; he must 
learngradually, sometimes painfully, 
to do the opposite, to think of and 
to feel for others before himself. 
How shall children best be taught 
this important lesson, a lesson upon 
which not only the happiness of 
other persons, but their own spirit- 
ual development depends? The 
lesson, delicate and difficult at best, 
is complicated, of course, by the 
fact that no conscientious grown 
persons are as unselfish as they 
would wish to be, — their practice 
falls far below their principle. This 
being the case, perhaps the very 
first thing of all that should be 
made clear to a child is that the 


Golden Rule should be the rule of 
every life, and that this rule is so 
difficult to keep that even with the 
best efforts it is unlikely to be kept 
perfectly. What should be empha- 
sized, however, is that every person, 
whether a child or a grown-up, 
should try unceasingly to live ac- 
cording to this rule. The unremit- 
ting aim and effort to think first of 
others should be made a habit of 
daily life. 

Having explained this to a child, 
the next procedure is to help him 
day by day in acquiring this habit. 
The aid of stories should be em- 
ployed to the fullest extent, for the 
reason that unselfishness, perhaps 
more than any other habit, is de- 
pendent upon a good example. The 
actual examples furnished by the 
children’s parents should be as ex- 
cellent as possible; but, because 
they are more dramatic and more 
striking, the examples to be found 
in stories of unselfish boys and girls 
are of almost equal value. In the 
story of Two Little Runaways, for 
instance: Timothy, who had longed 
all his life for a mother’s care, yet 
when he sets forth on his pilgrimage 
with little Gay, says this prayer: 


Our Father who art in Heaven, please 
help me to find a mother for Gay, one that 
she can call Mamma, and another one for 
me, if there’s enough, but not unless. 
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The need of unselfishness begins 
very early in rhost families, — when 
the “old” baby must make room 
for the “new” baby. Very fre- 
quently this is a time of perplexity 
for the mother, and unhappiness for 
the older child, for the reason that 
he is not ready to share mother 
with baby. Scarcely a mother but 
has needed to meet this problem. 
There are many ways in which it 
can be met, many stories which 
teach. unselfishness with regard to 
mother’s love and care, but per- 
haps no words convey the lesson 
more vividly than these words of 
Timothy’s prayer. A mother might 
well make use of them in helping her 
first child to welcome gladly her 
second. 

I know of a mother who psed this 
story to solve a similar, though not 
so frequent problem. She had one 
little girl, four years of age. A little 
niece, two years old, was left an 
orphan. The child was adopted 
into the family. Both the father 
and mother of the four-year-old 
expected that she would be delight- 
ed to have this little sister; but such 
was not the case. All her short life 
she had had the full attention of 
father and mother, and she wished 
to keep it. So unhappy was she 
during the first few months of the 
other little girl’s residence in the 
house, that her parents almost be- 
gan to consider the possibility of 
providing for the adopted child else- 
where. It happened quite by chance 
that the mother, at a public reading, 
heard portions of Timothy’s Quest 
read aloud; among them the pages 
regarding the adoption of Gay. She 
bought the book, and, after memo- 
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rizing the words of the little boy’s 
prayer, told the story to her small 
daughter. The child made no im- 
mediate comment, nor did the 
mother for a day or two see any re- 
sult. Then, one evening, passing the 
nursery in which the younger child 
was already in bed and asleep, she 
heard her own little girl say, “‘ You 
had n’t any mother and father, so 
God gave you my father and moth- 
er. I have always had them just 
mine, but I’ll let you have them, 
too. Timothy wanted poor little 
Gay to have a mother so much that 
he said he would get along without 
one if she could have one.” 

The mother peeped in. Her child 
was standing beside the other child’s 
crib, looking at her affectionately 
for the first time, and touching a 
lock of her hair gently. Two years 
have passed since then, and the two 
little girls are like real sisters. More 
interesting still, the older child is, 
in her relations with every one, un- 
usually unselfish. She heard the 
right story at the right time. 

The root of unselfishness is not 
only love, but the very greatest 
love, the love that puts self last. 
Perhaps the story more than any 
other that makes this clear is that 
classic tale, Jackanapes. Older chil- 
dren will find in this story all that 
they need to know regarding the 
most full and perfect unselfishness. 
First, there was “big” Miss Jessa- 
mine’s unselfishness, when, though 
“little” Miss Jessamine had mar- 
ried secretly and without her con- 
sent, we learn from the story that 
she came back to live with Miss 
Jessamine, and that “‘she and her 
husband were forgiven.” This kind 
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of unselfishness, — living for oth- 
ers, — should be as much empha- 
sized in teaching children as that 
other, glorious unselfishness, — dy- 
ing for others,—of which they 
learn in the second part of this story. 
To live for others always, to die for 
others if needful, — it is this that 
the story of Jackanapes so beauti- 
fully and hauntingly teaches. 

But, perhaps, daily living being 
what it is, children most need to 
read stories which tell of /ittle sacri- 
fices of self. The story of Miss Beu- 
lah’s Bonnet, for example: Miss Beu- 
lah’s new bonnet was spoiled, and 
being unable to get another, she 
was obliged to remain away from 
church, to the scandal of the coun- 
tryside, which, not knowing her 
reason, believed and said, she “‘had 
fallen from grace.” The following 
question and answer from the story 
are charged with simple signifi- 
cance: 

“Why did n’t she get another?” severely 
asked Deacon Morse’s wife. 

“Why? Why, becos she’s a’most a saint. 
Her dividends some on ’em did n’t come in, 
and she’d promised that biggest girl fifteen 
dollars to help her get out to her feller at 
Chicago, for Sary told me on’t herself; and 
then she gives five dollars to hum missions 
every year, and she done it this year jest 
the same; and she’s took that widder and 
them orphans home all summer, and nigh 
about worked her head off for ’em, and 
never charged a cent o’ board; and therefor 
and thereby she hain’t had no money to 
buy no bunnit.” 

In the vast majority of families 
there is the need for economy in 
spending money, especially where 
there are several children. This 
usually entails some “handing 
down” of clothes and an occasional 
shortage of festival garments! As 
Oswald in The Wouldbegoods says, 


“Boys do not mind this so much, 
but girls care.” In order to help the 
girls, while “caring,” to have an 
unselfish spirit, the story of Miss 
Beulah’s Bonnet might well be used. 
Only the other day, two girls were 
talking to me about their dancing 
class. They in common with the 
other little girls in the class took, 
as I knew, considerable interest 
in their annual “dancing-school 
dresses,” so I inquired quite in- 
terestedly, “‘What sort of dresses 


have you this year?” 


The elder girl hesitated. The 
other at once replied, “I have her,” 
— indicating her sister, — “‘ last 
year’s one, blue challie, you remem- 
ber; and she has a new one, pink 
challie. I am smaller than she!” 

Their mother, who was present, 
smiled with such satisfaction, that 
afterward when we were alone, I 
said, “‘You must be glad that you 
can hand down dancing-school 
dresses so well.” 

“It was a little hard the first 
year,” she said, “but before the 
next year came around the girls 
happened to read the story, Miss 
Beulah’s Bonnet; that made them 
both feel that new clothes were not 
so important as they had thought.” 

As unselfishness is one of the 
most necessary qualities, so also it 
is the one of widest range; it in- 
cludes the smallest, homeliest self- 
less action, and the greatest, most 
sublime of the actions of life. And 
it is founded on love, full and per- 
fect love. In order to implant it 
and to help it to vigorous growth, 
parents and teachers must help the 
children to love largely and deeply, 
in act and in word. 
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! PURE CONDIMENTS AND THEIR 
MANUFACTURE 


BY WARFIELD WEBB 


THE agitation begun some years 
ago, looking toward a regulation of 
the food !aws and making it a pun- 
ishable offense to manufacture im- 
pure food products was one of the 
wise moves by the government and 
was conducive toward a reform that 
has since done wonders in this way. 
There are still some plants that are 
evading the laws, and there are con- 
fiscations now and then that prove 
the need for unceasing vigilance on 
the part of the inspectors. How- 
ever, the number of cases has ma- 
terially decreased, and the tendency 
is upward in this reform. 

As a result of our early training, 
or of having been the recipient of 
reports affecting the purity of many 
manufactured condiments, we are 
prone, at least a number of us, to 
judge all plants and all such foods as 
being subject to the same condem- 
nation. Before the promulgation 
of the Pure Food Act there were 
plants conducted along sanitary 
and honorable lines, and these are 
still in existence. The products of 
these plants have ever been above 
suspicion, and still there are some 
people who do not seem to draw this 
line of demarkation, as between the 
good and the bad manufacturers. 

The result of this wholesale con- 
demnation is an injustice to the 
honest and honorable manufac- 
turer, and his industry is made to 
suffer alike with the unscrupulous 
man who has little regard for the 
consequences of his acts. It is an 
easy matter to recall the old days 
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of the condiments that were fla- 
grant violations of common de- 
cency, in so far as adulterations 
were concerned: Jellies and pre- 
serves that for the greater part were 
composed of a little fruit, but a 
much larger proportion of glucose, 
aniline, coal-tar dyes and various 
substances that were foreign to any 
food product. These, in so many 
cases, were sold to the consumer di- 
rect from wood firkins and the dust 
and filth that was permitted to be- 
come a part of the product was only 
one of the unsavory conditions that 
confronted the careless or unsus- 
pecting purchaser. 

An inspection of a modern food 
manufacturing plant is sufficient 
proof that there is a high regard for 
the value placed upon this industry 
by honorable manufacturers: Not 
alone in the conduct of their busi- 
ness; in the selection of the prod- 
ucts to be offered for consumption, 
but likewise in the manner in which 
they are packed. It is‘a matter for 
serious consideration that the man- 
ufacturer with a reputation to 
make, and to sustain, has in mind the 
interest of his purchasers. He real- 
izes that it is rank folly to endeavor 
to offer food products that are not 
above the least possible suspicion. 
He has a higher regard for the after 
effects of his acts than simply a 
compliance with the laws; the fun- 
damental reason for his conduct is 
that of honorable dealing with his 
customers. 

There are plants open to inspec- 
tion by the public, where there are 
no secrets. Every food product 
manufactured by such organiza- 
tions is open to the most searching 
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inspection by every one. These 
manufacturers pride themselves on 
this single stronghold. The quality 
of their commodities is the founda- 
tion of their success, and to make a 
lasting reputation, backed by pure 
foods, is not a myth with them. In 
such plants there is the highest re- 
gard for sanitation and cleanliness. 
There is first, a plant removed from 
the grime and filth of the city. It is 
constructed along the most sanitary 
lines. It is builded to permit all the 
light and sunshine and air possible. 
The employees are governed by 
rules that compel cleanliness in 
every act in connection with their 
duties. The floors are scrubbed with 
frequency. The machines, many of 
them doing the work of many 
hands, are of the latest patterns, 
and are spotless. 

Care in the selection of the fruit 
and vegetables is the first consider- 
ation. Sorting and washing and 
cooking and packing are all of the 
most painstaking care. The quality 
of the spices, of the vinegar, of 
the sugar must be above suspicion 
as to the value of each. It is no 
longer permisstble to use preserva- 
tives and this compels the increased 
use of pure spices and vinegar, and 
the hermetically sealed cap on jars. 

There is no longer the artificial 
coloring. It is permissible to use 
certain harmless colors in some 
states, and these are permitted by 
the government, but they are al- 
ways found on the label of the prod- 
uct. If you buy adulterated food 
products you do so with your eyes 
open, and with a full knowledge 
that they are so branded. But the 
laws have become so strict that it 
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is a more difficult matter to evade 
them than ever in the past. To be 
on the safe side, for there are still 
manufacturers who are willing to 
take a chance of being caught, it is 
a safe plan to purchase only such 
brands as have been above sus- 
picion in the past. 

How is the unsuspecting to gain 
this knowledge without education? 
How is the public to be educated 
unless there is more publicity given 
the matter by those who are honest 
in their desires to do and act in 
accordance with the laws? 

Conditions have made it impos- 
sible to manufacture pure food 
products and sell them at a low 
price. By a low figure is meant the 
prices that are sometimes noted on 
products offered in some stores for 
consumption. The people must be- 
ware of the bargain food commod- 
ity. It is not in reality the low cost 
condiment that is cheap. It is the 
kind that at once arouses our sus- 
picion as to the purity of the product. 
In this way there is the need for 
education. It is far safer to pur- 
chase a small quantity of a product 
at a fair price than to buy much at 
a low figure. There is needed only 
ordinary intelligence to convince 
any one of the fallacy of buying 
food products that are manufac- 
tured to-day and offered at a price 
below that which at least sounds 
reasonable. 

Safeguard the ignorant and the 
poor, and seek to enlighten them 
upon the urgent need for greater 
care in the selection of their foods. 
The manufacturer who refuses the 
visitor leave to inspect his plant has 
some reason for this attitude that 
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should awaken a suspicion in the 
mind of the seeker after truth. He 
is acting in a way that arouses just 
suspicion, and his products deserve 
to be condemned. There are good 
and bad plants, and the public has 
nothing to fear from the plant that 
willingly complies with the laws 
and that as willingly admits an in- 
spection of its methods of operation. 

Seek to know whose products 
have been passed as pure and then 
refuse to purchase the products of 
those who fail to comply with the 
laws that demand a just return to 
the purchaser of such products as 
have so much to do with our well 
being, and that likewise condemn 
the unsuspecting child to illness or 
even death. 


IMPORTANCE OF MODERN STORIES 
IN TEACHING UNSELFISHNESS 


BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Ir was because the wonderful tale 
of the land where the goblins war 
with the children of men had been 
read to Wee Willie Winkie that he 
determined to turn back the ma- 
jor’s big girl, whom Coppy loved, 
from the land beyond the river. 
She was going across the bounda- 

ries to where the Bad Men lived, 
" just to teach the imperative Coppy 
a lesson; but to save her from men 
worse than goblins meant for Wee 
Willie great risk. It meant break- 
ing his arrest and personal disgrace, 
for Wee Willie did not then know 
there was an unselfishness great 
enough in the Fort’s eye to condone 
breaking arrest. Wee Willie was 
not a paragon of perfection, doing 
sensational benevolences. He was 
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a very human child, under arrest 
for some child-like naughtiness. His 
affection for Coppy, strengthened 
by devotion and raised by unselfish 
service, had become the first great, 
ideal loyalty of Wee Willie’s life. 
His hero, Coppy, had captured that 
loyalty when he bound Wee Willie 
to the keeping of his secret. The 
occasion to serve Coppy came, and 
Wee Willie was ready, because he 
had in thought and feeling practiced 
loyalty to ideals, in his unselfish de- 
votion to Coppy, which included all 
that “belonged” to Coppy — even 
the major’s daughter. 

Loyalty, which was the founda- 
tion of Wee Willie’s unselfishness, 
is a sure foundation too little 
utilized by parents in inculcating 
unselfishness. To the child who 
boasts of his father’s bravery or his 
mother’s goodness they represent 
worth, and in praising them, he 
reaches toward an ideal, to some- 
thing outside himself, toward un- 
selfishness. We all recall amusing 
instances of children fighting for the 
reputation of their parents. It was 
loyalty to her dear father’s memory 
that was at work in the little girl of 
eight who burst into her astonished 
mother’s room at the summer hotel 
and threw her arms about her neck, 
sobbing a long time. At length she 
exclaimed, “‘ Promise you will never, 
never tell those gentlemen that my 
father could n’t romp with me.” It 
evolved that a jovial man, playing 
with the child, had remarked, “It 
is easy to see you and your father 
were perfect romps together.” The 
invalid father had never been abie 
éven to lift her, since she could re- 
member, and yet if those strangers 
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somehow expected that of him, they 
should not know through her that 
he fell short through his physical 
inability of his fullness of perfec- 
tion. Through daily unselfish acts 
all her life she had acquired the 
habit of thinking of life as a chance 
to love and serve him, and to shield 
him even from the expectations of 
others. She would shield him still. 

So did little Nello and the Dog 
of Flanders shield with love, in life 
and death, the old man Jehan from 
an uncomprehending world. Be- 
cause dreams are not easily put into 
words, Nello could not tell his even 
to Jehan; but children who watch 
the faithful Patrasche, waiting 
alone on the pavement outside the 
big cathedral, will step inside some 
day, as did Patrasche, and learn 
- what charm lured Nello. One need 
not take a child to Brussels in 
search of a tired dog dragging a 
milk-cart for a reproduction of the 
Dog of Flanders. A surgeon, re- 
turned from the trenches yesterday, 
showed pictures of a score of Red 
Cross dogs that are teaching a world 
like Nello’s, ‘‘which has no recom- 
pense,” the loyalty and love of self- 
lessness as did big Patrasche and his 
little master. 

Of course unselfishness is best 
learned by acts, as Nello learned it; 
for habits are only acts repeated till 
they pass from voluntary to invol- 
untary; but children may be in- 
spired and helped to will to do the 
unselfish thing, till it becomes ha- 
bitual, as they are helped to self- 
control, obedience, truthfulness and 
courtesy, through stories of chil- 
dren who have these qualities. In- 
deed, though children possess all 
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these virtues, they are of little 
worth if they have not unselfish- 
ness. Polly can show a thoughtless 
girl, who makes idols of leisure and 
pleasure, that to realize a thing is 
in a way to remedy it. Farmer 
Finch’s wife, who waited anxiously 
at home, thinking of many cautions 
and suggestions she might have 
given Farmer Finch and Polly be- 
fore they started out, was made to 
feel stronger as she looked at Polly 
in the moment of bitter disappoint- 
ment. She herself had habituated 
Polly to all helpfulness, to cheer 
and to do good. Unselfish Polly 
who “went to work out door and in 
just as if she were a boy” can con- 
vince even a boy that the way to 
handle life is to “look at things as 
they are, not as he wishes them to 
be,” — if he would succeed. Thus 
unselfishness may be made to seem 
desirable and selfishness hurtful to 
children by seeing it mirrored in 
the acts of story boys and girls. 
Hawthorne says the boy Ernest 
never forgot the story his mother 
told him one night at sunset, as 
they sat at the door of the log cot- 
tage looking up at the Great Stone 
Face. More than that, the story 
(and so the hope of its coming true) 
was always in Ernest’s mind when- 
ever he looked upon the Stone 
Face, and it became his teacher, 
while he “‘assisted his mother much 
with his little hands, but more with 
his loving heart.” So familiar did 
Ernest become with the true image 
that the rich Gathergold, the brave 
Blood and Thunder, the statesman 
who “‘could make a kind of illumi- 
nated fog with his mere breath and 
obscure the natural daylight,” did 
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not look like the Stone Face to him. 
The mother must have established 
in the boy the habit of precision in 
thinking to distinguish between be- 
ing and seeming. No one in the vil- 
lage suspected that the humble- 
minded man, who dropped his good 
deeds so quietly along his path, was 
the fulfillment of the prophecy, till 
the poet came. The story creates a 
spiritual atmosphere in which chil- 
dren see in clearer perspective hu- 
man values which become distorted 
in our world of glaring materialism. 
The story strengthens a child’s faith 
in the worth of a man above all 
riches or power or worldly wisdom. 

What the Stone Face taught Er- 
nest, the King of the Golden River 
taught Gluck, —thattruth and right 
and honor are the glories of life and 
worth the price of unselfish service. 
Even the Black Brothers offer a 
suggestion for mothers. They had 
given Gluck scraps left on the plate, 
for encouragement, and blows for 
education; but all unwittingly they 
had fitted him better for life than 
they knew, for they had laid for 
Gluck no snare of passive luxury, 
against which we are warned so 
anxiously these days. They had 
given Gluck tasks to do and had 
not let his duties become a farce, as 
we mothers often do in our hap- 
pier homes. They exacted of him 
(though in selfishness) what the 
world demands, — thoroughness, 
efficiency and fidelity; so Gluck did 
not find it hard to relate himself to 
life, when he went on his quest, like 
the undisciplined boys and girls 
who go out from taskless homes to 
school, college and into business. 
Left alone to turn and turn the spit 


and mind the roast, Gluck did not 
mope. He had just thought ‘ What 
a pity my brothers never ask any- 
body to dinner,” when the old gen- 
tleman came to share the wasted 
heat of the crackling fire, dancing 
with no one but himself to enjoy. 
So in spirit Gluck had practiced 
hospitality, and he dared defy the 
anger of his brothers to cut the 
roast for the aged man (though he 
would not have done it for himself). 
As naturally he shared his holy 
water with the dying, the weary 
and the unhappy, for his spirit ear 
was attuned to sympathy. What the 
Black Brothers lost through selfish- 
ness, Gluck regained by unselfish- 
ness. The difficulty in trying to in- 
culcate unselfishness is to associate 
with a daily act its spiritual sig- 
nificance. In this story, Ruskin 
makes even a child feel how each 
act of Gluck’s is related to his 
whole life and to other lives, and to 
the King, whose directions he is fol- 
lowing. Many such stories might 
give a child’s mind the habit of so 
thinking. A mother can get closer 
to the spiritual life of her child as 
she and he climb the mountain with 
Gluck, and hold the breath in sus- 
pense lest Gluck refuse to part with 
those last precious drops. 

So in The Coming of the Prince, 
unselfishness brought the greatest 
blessing for poor old Job whom all 
the people pitied; for Job saw a 
grander sight than all the crowd in 
the brilliant Main Street. He saw 
the Prince of Life as he stopped to 
lift the negro child. 

Children feel somewhat indiffer- 
ently the conduct of those about 
them, but will analyze and criticize 
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the acts of a child in the story 
where the springs of action are vis- 
ible and a soul revealed. The inter- 
est in Jackanapes’s adventures soon 
passes beyond happenings to find- 
ings of meanings. Jackanapes was a 
real boy. He had a pony and could 
ride like the wind. He spent his 
two shillings at the fair like a real 
gentleman (so the shooting-gallery 
men said; but his grandfather said 
he spent it like a prince). It was 
because Jackanapes gave of him- 
self, as he did of his shillings, that 
Tony knew, as they fled before 
the enemy, that Jackanapes’s life 
was infinitely valuable and his was 
not, that “‘the supremest of all the 
moments was that one in which 
Tony had tried to assume the vir- 
tues of courage and unselfishness, 
of which Jackanapes was possessed 
by nature.” But Jackanapes only 
laughed, saying, “‘Leave you? To 
save my skin? No, Tony, not to 
save my soul!” It showed that 
Tony had a trained conscience and 
would do his duty, where. more self- 
ish men might fail,— so Jack- 
anapes told the major; and that he 
needed encouragement, as Lollo 
needed the love he was “‘used to.” 
Tony’s mother did not believe Jack- 
anapes was “‘possessed by nature” 
of his virtue of courage and unself- 
ishness, as Tony supposed. After 
lonely Miss Jessamine congratu- 
lated her, she said, “Miss Jessa- 
mine is a noble, unselfish woman, 
and she taught Jackanapes to be 
the same, and that’s how it is that 
my Tony’s been spared to me.” 
The cobbler called it all foolhardi- 
ness; but the parson thought, as did 
Miss Jessamine, — and as the chil- 
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dren will think, — that there are 
things, the good of which and use 
of which are beyond explanation — 
“things which do not die with 
death.” 

It was such a heritage of heroic 
example, that came down to Joe and 
Walter in the mountain legend. 
Winnedumah would not leave Tin- 
nemaha with the arrow stuck in 
his throat, when all fled, and so be- 
came the wonderful standing rock, 
toward which the fleeing coward 
ones, as pine trees, eternally stretch 
forth longing arms. In the shadow 
of that rock, under the spell of its 
noble obligation, Joe and Walter 
swore by the elk’s tooth to stay by 
each other, whatever happened, for- 
ever andever. That they might keep 
the vow of brothers, which they 
had made, the arrow maker cut 
their arms and rubbed a little of 
the blood of each upon the other, 
though he knew the day would 
come, as it did, when to keep the 
vow would mean that Joe must al- 
ways wear a woman’s dress, — as 
a badge of cowardice. 

It is good for us all to know Ma- 
hala Joe, faithful and firm like the 
everlasting rock of the legend, keep- 
ing his sentence as he kept his 
vow, — though Walter never knew. 
This morning, there was an edito- 
rial in a college daily paper, on the 
complete collapse in several col- 
leges of the fraternity rushing rules. 
At a recent meeting at one of our 
largest universities the representa- 
tive of"every single fraternity that 
had pledged itself to keep certain 
new rushing rules made by the or- 
ganization, confessed his fraternity 


had broken its pledge, — and the 
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writer comments, “No one offered 
any explanation!” What is the ex- 
planation when the “picked” men 
of our largest colleges confess they 
cannot be bound by their own vol- 
untary oath? Is the trouble to be 
found in our homes with child 
training in self-interest instead of in 
unselfishness? There was a wisdom 
in Scott’s disciplinary Quaker, who 
would not let the child change his 
mind about even so small a matter 
as a piece of cake. 

The sainted old Man Without a 
Country had years before “expi- 
ated in his manhood’s life the mad- 
ness of a boy’s treason,” when he 
said to the youngster, “Forget you 
have a self! Stick to your family 
and country. Oh, if anybody had 
said it to me when I was young!” 
No one could better tell to a selfish 
youngster what it means to throw 
away a country, than this gentle, 
silent. sufferer, Philip Nolan, bear- 
ing so uncomplainingly his terrible 
punishment. Unless some one says 
to the young of America that citi- 
zenship cannot be abused in speech 
or in relation with other lives, that 
fate, which Mr. Hale says is worse 
than Philip Nolan’s, may await 
some. One need not hunt far for a 
traitor plotting his country’s harm, 
to introduce a youth to the man 
without a country, or a home, or a 
family. 

In contrast to the blackness of 
Philip Nolan’s loneliness gleams the 
brightness of Bob Cratchit’s four- 
room house, which the Gost of 
Christmas blessed. Straight to 


Bob’s kitchen the Spirit led selfish 
old Scrooge, that he might learn 
the true nature and forms of unself- 
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time I met the Cratchit children, 
I was a sleepy child, sitting on the 
upper stair, peeping through the 
banister and an open door of our 
living room, where sat, very still, 
the older members of the family and 
a room full of guests. Jane Grey 
was reading The Cratchits’ Christ- 
mas Dinner aloud (just as hundreds 
of her girls, who will never forget, 
have heard her read it at-holiday 
time). Young as I was I caught 
the holiday spirit of the Cratchit 
kitchen, the fun, gay laughter, with 
kisses, the pathos covered for the 
day and the thought of each for all. 
A child peeps into realms of the 
spirit through the doors opened by 
the familiar child life in the strange 
surroundings of the Cratchits’ kit- 
chen, where it would have been 
heresy to mention the smallness of 
the pudding and where selfishness 
could not have breathed. 

Something of the Cratchit atmos- 
phere is found at Auton House, 
where the children had to catch the 
“feel” of the rooster before they 
could draw him on the slate so he 
could almost crow. Mother Auton, 
who would wait a whole day if 
necessary till Father Auton came, 
before distributing the Christmas 
presents, might have a pacific ef- 
fect upon thoughtless impetuosity, 
while Deborah, curled up in her 
flannel petticoat on the edge of the 
bed, ready to fly for the Christmas 
shoes, is the personification of a 
selfless service desirable for emula- 
tion. 

A child’s aspirations and affec- 
fions turn as naturally as a moth 
to the light toward what seems to 





ishness. I recall perfectly the first 
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him ideal, — whether it be parent, 
teacher, friend or story folk. Ivan- 
hoe was right when he said to fair 
Rebecca, “Look for the knight of 
the Fetterlock. See how he bears 
himself; for as the leader is, so will 
his followers be.” Children try to 
act and be like those they admire. 
They will try to be selfish or unself- 
ish, brave or cowardly, truthful or 
false, courteous or rude, according 
to the sort of ideals that have in- 
spired their loyalty and upon the 
opportunities given them to ex- 
press their loyalties in big actions, 
as did Wee Willie Winkie, Jacka- 
napes, or, in helpfulness and cheer 
as did Polly and the little Cratchits. 
Then will they become dwellers in 
the treasure valley of unselfishness 
with Gluck and Ernest and Ma- 
hala Joe. 


ANSWERS TO HOME PROGRESS 
QUESTIONS FOR MAY 


1. What should be done in the case of a 
girl who plays the piano nicely, yet 
never wishes to play when asked? 

Tus girl may be shy; in which case 
she should be treated gently, — 
many of us remember what the 
ordeal of “playing a piece” before 
even the small “‘public” of the 
parlor was, in childhood. At the 
same time, the girl should be dealt 
with firmly. She should be told that 
shyness is a form of self-conscious- 
ness, which she should strive toover- 
come, never letting it stand in the 
way of courtesy, — which playing 
the piano when asked, is. 


2. How can a cordial, friendly manner 
best be developed in children? 


Children are very apt to imitate 
the manner of those about them. 
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The cordial, friendly manner can 
best be developed in a child by the 
cultivation and exhibition of such 
a manner in the parents. Good feel- 
ing is, of course, the basis of cordial- 
ity and friendliness. 

3. Will it be detrimental to a child who 
loves animals to grow up without a 
pet? 

A child who loves animals should 
certainly have a pet; the care of 
such a pet develops a sense of re- 
sponsibility and the habit of regu- 
larity in the performance of small 
duties, — and is, perhaps, a child’s 
greatest pleasure! Not only a child 
who loves animals, but also one who 
appears not to like them, or is in- 
different to them, should have a 
pet, for the sake of the training 
it provides and the pleasure it 
gives. 


4. What course should be followed by a 
high-school teacher in the case of a girl 
student of sixteen who is silly about 
boys, and is not helped by her mother 
to overcome it? 


This teacher should first of all 
make aneffort to establish a friendly 
relation between herself and the 
mother of the girl in question, and, 
both together, they should try to 
help the girl to a more normal atti- 
tude toward boys. Should this be 
impracticable and the teacher be 
obliged to work alone for this end, 
she might, by means of books and 
talks of boys and girls who worked 
and played together as good com- 
rades, turn the girl’s mind into a 
healthier channel. Such a problem 
as this, not serious in itself, is of the 
very greatest consequence, for the 
reason that it may lead to a really 
tragically serious situation. 
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5. How can an active boy of eleven who 
lives in an apartment be kept suffi- 
ciently quiet not to annoy neighboring 
tenants and yet be kept happy and 
healthy? 


This boy must have outdoor play, 
even if obliged to have it on the 
sidewalk in front of the apartment 
house; also, he might be given the 
use of the store-room in the base- 
ment belonging to the apartment of 
his family, for a play-room on 
rainy days. A bicycle is also a help 
in solving such a problem as this. 
Having provided all possible means 
of outdoors and downstairs active 
exercise, the parents of the boy 
should both require him to be rea- 
sonably quiet when in the apart- 
ment, and try to make it clear to 
their neighbors that boys of eleven 
will be boys of - eleven, and that 
their families, as well as their 
neighbors, must be prepared for a 
certain amount of noise. 


6. How can an over-intense girl of twelve 
best be helped? 


This girl needs two things: A 
healthy daily life, comprising the 
right food, the right amount of out- 
door exercise and the right number 
of hours of sleep; and second, very 
affectionate, tender and sympa- 
thetic treatment at the hands of her 
mother. The over-intensity will 
surely yield to such treatment. 
| 7. What is the best course to follow with 


a small child who does not like to lend 
his toys? 


~ This child should not be com- 
pelled to lend his toys, but he 
should most certainly be persuaded 
so to do. A story, particularly The 
Dog in the Manger, will help him 
to develop generosity in this re- 
spect. 
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8. How can a fondness for being outdoors 
best be cultivated in city children? 


Nature study is the best means 
of interesting city as well as country 
children in being outdoors. The use 
of parks, play-grounds and back- 
yards should be encouraged. Most 
children like to play in a park ora 
play-ground. As for the back-yard, 
the bit of outdoors open to most 
city children, a fondness for being 
in that can, perhaps, best be 
brought about by the present of a 
package of vegetable or flower seed, 
and one or two inexpensive garden 
tools. Whether for children or 
grown-ups in the city, gardening, 
if even in a small wooden box, 
nourishes a love for outdoors. 

g. Is it wise to allow two boys, living in a 
village, to have a wayside lemonade 
stand? 

This would, of course, depend 
upon the village. In a small town 
there would seem to be no reason 
why two boys should not have a 
wayside lemonade stand. Person- 
ally, I seldom have known a small 
boy in a village who did not desire 
to go into this business and did not 
hugely enjoy it. The only reason 
in my mind why such a lemonade 
stand is unwise is that the beverage 
itself may not be quite what the 
young patrons of the stand should 
drink. Boys, though provided at 
home with clean materials and uten- 
sils, are likely on the way to the 
stand, or at it, to mix a certain 
amount of extraneous material with 
their product. 

10. How can children best be guarded 
against acquiring the habit of gossiping? 

The habit of gossiping, whether 
in grown persons or children, is 
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the result of talking about persons 
rather than about ideas or things. 
The best possible protection against 
becoming a gossip is therefore a 
constant self-discipline in the mat- 
ter of impersonality in conversa- 
tion. It is easy to lead children into 
this by the simple device of replying 
to a particular and personal state- 
ment with an impersonal and gen- 
eral one. For instance, should a 
little girl say regarding a neigh- 
bor, “‘I wonder why she does not 
get a new hat?” the mother might 
say, ‘‘ The new hats are very pretty 
this year,”’ and continue the subject 
until the wonderment regarding the 
neighbor’s hat is forgotten. Both 
with children and grown-ups, this 
plan is most successful. 


THE CHILD’S SENSE OF HUMOR 


Question No. 3, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for January, 1916, reads as follows: 
“What can be done to give a child a sense 
of humor?” 


A seNsE of humor can be culti- 
vated only to a certain extent, I 
think, but even that is a valuable 
asset. I have a child who is matter- 
of-fact, but by joking with her and 
by not making fun of her when she 
fails to appreciate the joke, | am 
helping her to cultivate a sense of 
humor. I can see her try to “‘take 
a joke” and even, lately, to make 
jokes also. She is twelve years old. 


Mrs. C. P. Harris, 
Westport, Ct. 


Bring up bright little sayings be- 
fore the children. Talk them over, 
always have something new and 
the children will soon be interested. 


Mrs. Jennie M. Baker, 
Urbana, Til. 
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Do not be too serious and severe 
with a child; encourage him with 
a laugh, when he appeals to your 
sense of humor and help him to see 
the point when others laugh over 
some remark. Select readings with 
a high sense of humor. 


Mrs. H. J. Cowic, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


BOYS AND COOKIES 


Question No. 5, Home Procress Ques- 

tions for April, 1916, reads as follows: 
“What should be done in the case of a boy 
of twelve, otherwise honest, who pilfers 
cookies, etc., from the pantry?” 
I kNEw a little boy of this kind not 
twelve years old, who loved cookies. 
Mother wanted to join a study class, 
but it would take her from home 
till late three afternoons a week, so 
she taught the boy to make cookies. 
He and his little brothers were al- 
lowed to have the kitchen to them- 
selves, after school, till she returned. 
The first time they tried it the 
mother came in to find the little 
boy with one foot in a chair and a 
knee on the moulding board, roll- 
ing out cookies, but very much in 
earnest. She laughed; her lesson 
had been inspiring and her boys 
were not on the street. The boys 
kept it up till they could make a 
“batch” of cookies not to be sur- 
passed by any cook. They are men 
now, and they will assure you they 
had all the cookies they wanted 
when they were children. 


Mrs. W. S. P., 
Dallas, Texas. 


You should teach the boy of 
twelve that the pantry is open to 
him, the same as it is to you. Try 
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and offer him cookies, etc., before 
he has time to get them. Tell him 
it is not necessary to take for him- 
self. That is the way I helped my 
step-daughter of eleven years. 


Mrs. Howarp EL tis, 
Richmond, Va. 


Never let the boy think that you 
have a doubt of his absolute hon- 
esty. Allow him all the cookies he 
wants after meals, and try to teach 
him to tell whenever he helps him- 
self tosforbidden sweets. Stories 
of those who tell about their own 
short-comings may help. 


Mrs. R. S. P., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I tell my boys to eat their apples 
or cookies, or whatever they want, 
immediately on returning from 
school, so as not to interfere with 
their appetite at supper time: I 
never have had any trouble with 
them pilfering. If I have anything 
special that I wish to save for the 
table, I explain to them and ask 
them not to eat it until the meal 
time. 


Mrs. W. T. Oates, 
Ponca City, Okla. 


HOME PROGRESS QUESTIONS FOR 
JUNE 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all 
the Questions herewith given, return Answers 
with your comments. If you have bad any ex- 
perience that would be valuable to other sub- 
scribers, state it briefly. Feel free to ask 
questions on any subject of interest in this con- 
nection. Number answers to correspond with 
questions, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet, 
and mention whether you wish your answers, 
if printed, to be unsigned, signed with in- 
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itials or signed with full name. 
all communications to the Epiror or Home 
Procress, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. ) 


I. 


To. 


. What course should be followed 


. What should parents do when 


. What course should be followed 


. Should a girl of fourteen who 


. Should children be allowed to 


. What course should be followed 


. What should be done about a 


. In a large family, how can the 





Address 







How can a teacher best instill 
in high-school girls who have 
acquired the habit of reading 
rather cheap sensational novels 
a love for good literature? 










in the case of a little girl of four 
who deliberately makes a point 
of not obeying exactly, — for 
instance, when told to sit ina 
certain chair, does sit, but in 
another chair? 










guests in the house offer the 
children small sums of money? 







by a mother when her little boy, 
after being punished by his 
father, comes to her for comfort? 








cares nothing for dress, always 
wishing to wear a middy blouse, 
be incited to care more? 







say “Hello” to grown persons? 






with a boy of ten, a member of 
a church-going family, who has 
recently become much inter- 
ested in the thought that one 
may worship as truly by going 
into the country on Sunday 
as by going to church? 











little girl of five who has begun to 
callher father by his first name? 







property rights of each child 
best be maintained? 

How can a forgiving spirit best 
be developed in children? 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


Instead of the Thorn 


By Clara Louise Burnham 


ExnitaraTinc Linda Barry, of Chicago, 
idol of her millionaire father, emerges from 
college triumphant, to ask of life, “What 
next?” Life responds promptly with two 
suitors: One is a conventional lover; the 
other is a co-worker of Mr. Barry’s, with 
a combative personality whose coercion is 
distasteful to Linda, and presumptions, 
which he makes good. A turn of fortune’s 
wheel discovers thorns out of which Linda’s 
fir tree must come, and nothing seems too 
bad to be true, not even distrust of the 
lover who willingly endures injustice to 
save her from pain. After tarrying some 
time in the slough of despond with Linda, 
the isolation and peace of Miss Belinda 
Barry’s shingled cottage by the sea are 
very restful to the reader, and Blanche 
Aurora, the little maid, a native of the 
Cape, possibly more healing to Linda than 
the self-conscious Mrs. Porter’s mental 
therapeutics. Linda’s thorn dies the wonted 
death of thorns unnourished, and her Aunt 
Belinda declares that if she should take 
her out in the sea “far as eye could 
reach, mermen would begin coming to the 
surface and swarm up the side of the vessel.” 
The Cape folk are more real than the city 
people, but so they are often in real life. 

It is a wholesome modern story, with a 
slight plot, whose charm lies in Mrs. Burn- 
ham’s own way of telling any story old or 


new. 
Mm F..C. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net.) 


The Child in Human Progress 


By George Henry Payne 


Query: Has humanity benefited through 
the ages? Has childhood more of vigor? 
Who does not know of the picture-writ- 
ings in the Caves of Santander, Spain? 
Half-mile deep are these pictures. Of 
course there were children among the 
tribesmen who painted these pictures. 


Equally, the laws of childhood prevailed 
there, 25,000 years ago. Equally, also, in 
the times of the Sumerians, who preserved 
in their Cuneiform tablets the writings and 
code of Hammurabi. Just so, too, under 
the Chinese, who give us the finest printed 
writings of the child one thousand years 
laters This book has gone vastly into all the 
history of the subject throughout the world. 
But has the child benefited himself through 
the ages? Dear old Dr. Jacobi, who writes 
the foreword, answers “Yes.” Certainly 
the book is unique, very complete, and 
should be in the hand of every physician, 
historian, teacher; in fact, every one having 
the child at heart or caring for its body. 
There are many illustrations. L. C. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 net.) 


Aunt Jane 
By Jennette Lee 


“Tr was late Monday afternoon that a card 
was brought to Aunt Jane. ... 


*He’s in the front room,” said the nurse, 
“and there’sa woman—came the sametime, 
but separate. I put her in the back room.” 

Aunt Jane is the matron of a well-con- 
ducted and home-like hospital. It is a mil- 
lionaire that is waiting in the front room, 
sent by the visiting surgeon, to occupy the 
one private suite for a rest and to recover 
from an imaginary and singular illness. 
Aunt Jane, bless her heart, helps cure him. 
She lets him pay the fees of the little stran- 
ger woman who is awaiting Aunt Jane in 
the back room. More, he contributes a wing 
to the hospital before he leaves. The sur- 
geon, a man of science and of short speech, is 
faithfully drawn. The hospital routine is 
particularly fine. And there is romance. And 
Aunt Jane is most lovable and most whole- 
some. 

The story will live as good fiction for a 
long time. It is philosophic. It will inter- 
est all, and please most readers. But es- 
pecially among physicians and nurses, it 
will appeal along with the writings of Kip- 
ling and Henley, as an absolutely faithful 
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(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net.) 


The Gardenette; or City Backyard 
Gardening by the Sandwich System 
By Benjamin F. Albaugh 


Tus new edition of The Gardenette, im- 
proved and enlarged by new methods of 
vegetable growing and a complete depart- 
ment called The Flower Garden, has nothing 
to do with the “‘old rule of forty acres and a 
mule,” nor with the results attained by 
professional men with forty square feet and 
a hen. The book is for the amateur with a 
limited area and no experience. The au- 
thor’s minute details assume ignorance at 
every step, — in properly preparing ground, 
selecting and sprouting, planting, in cultural 
processes, in preventing leaf blights and in 
luring striped bugs or bettles from squash or 
cucumber. 

There are tables and dates for planting 
in succession, and illustrations, which make 
an imaginative mind contemplate the bar- 
ren back yard as a perpetual pleasure of ex- 
pectation or realization, if not a fruitful 
source of family supplies. ae Cc 

(Stewart & Kidd Co. $1.00 net.) 


The Fun of Cooking 


By Caroline French Benton 


Tuis ingenious little bock tells how a wise 
and clever mother and a patient cook util- 
ized every household occasion, — family 
reunions, picnics, school lunches, Thanks- 
giving dinners, even illnesses, — as an in- 
spiration to the children to learn to cook. 
In an enforced absence of herself and Nora, 
Mrs. Blair left a sheet of paper pinned up 
in the kitchen on which was written — 


Cream dried beef (Mildred) 
Corn bread (Jack) 

Cocoa (Brownie) 

Fresh apple sauce (Mildred) 
Cake (see cake box) 


The children said “Easy!” because they 
knew how to “‘run”’ the fire, to lay the table 
and to serve as well as cook the supper. 
Each had a blank book for reference which 
contained written recipes of things they 
had made. From Jack’s a boy will see how 
many things even a boy can do without in- 
juring his dignity. 

There is a good index and all the recipes 
must be good since the Blairs have tried 
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portraiture without the usual transgres- 
sion, by authors, of professional ethics. 
L. 


them. The book will be an inspiration to any 
child — and any grown-up. A. P.G 
(The Century Company. $1.20.) 


Psychology of Relaxation 
By G. T. W. Patrick 


Tue “strenuous life” has become a byword 
in America. This remarkable book adds 
many to the unpleasant things already 
blindly attributed to it. It is vitally inter- 
esting as a scientific discussion of all that 
means relaxation. The amusement craze in 
America and the war madness in Europe 
are suggested as reactions against a life 
grown too tense, —a world on a spree after 
a “thinking spasm of unusual severity.” 
In a lack of biological or physiological ad- 
justment, the author finds the source of our 
social ills. Society has suddenly changed, 
but not the units whose brains still follow 
ancestral paths. 

That man at night “reverts to the original 
position of the worm, — flat upon the bed” 
illustrates the book’s whole theory of relax- 
ation as some form always of reversion to 
primitive activities, physical or mental, 
offering rest. The author refutes the idea 
that his book is a pessimistic depreciation of 
the present, but he foresees the “‘silent dis- 
placement” of the highly civilized races by 
the sturdier, less civilized, unless the present 
century shall conserve vitality by relaxing. 

A. P. 


(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25.) 


Diet for Children 
By Louise E. Hogan 


It is a large audience to whom Mrs. Hogan 
addresses herself, with the assurance born 
of much experience, in this small, inex- 
pensive volume. The book contains much 
instruction and many menus for mothers 
of families of assorted sizes in sickness and 
in health. It also offers suggestions to 
teachers (especially regarding the much 
agitated school lunch, hurried breakfasts 
and peevishness), advice to nurses and 
hints for physicians. The author recog- 
nizes that it is of little use to the children 
for a mother to add to the sum of her 
knowledge of good values, unless she can be 
made to feel the need of applying it in the 
most important of home tasks, — supply- 
ing the child with properly prepared food, 
suited to the stage of his development and 


.to his normal or abnormal condition of the 


moment. A. 'P. C. 
(Bobbs, Merrill Co. 75 cents net.) 








